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If there be Righteousness in the Heart, 
there will be Beauty in the Character. 

If there be Beauty in the Character, there 
will be Harmony in the Home. 

If there be Harmony in the Home, 
there will be Order in the Nation. 

Jf there be Order in the Nation, there 


will be Peace in the World. 
—Confucius (circa 551 B.C.) 











TALLAHASSEE, 1959 


Patient, we pray and wait and weep and pray. 

Our faces are ridged; our faces are black— 

Black mirrors of a cancerous, imbedded rack 

Of festered hate stretching our souls today. 

Our stomachs knot in ulcered, entrailed clay; 

Our eyes flame pain of sleepless, voiceless fears; 
Our song has choked on spittle of shame and tears. 


But patient we weep, and patient we pray: 
“Teach us, God, in this moment’s hate and pain 
To taste the Judas kiss and cry, ‘Forgive,’ 

To wear the centuries’ crown of thorns and live 
In grace to know our wait was not in vain.” 


But louder surges thought incessantly, 
“He died for us. For what in hell do we?” 





A White-eyed Justice peeks beneath the veil 
And winks at four white pennies on the scale; 
But God's scale sinks beneath a heavier law— 
A blood-stained petal shorn by tiger claw. 


—Darwin T. Turner 
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KEYNOTES 


ARTICLES 


“Tallahassee 1959” by Darwin T. Turner is symbolic of the spirit with 
which the Negro bears the racial indignities which our country permits to 
exist. The crime committeed by hoodlums is not the crux of the com- 
plaint; rather it is the studied and persistent injustice of supposedly in- 
telligent leaders that hurts. 

Darwin T. Turner entered high school at the age of eight years and 
college at the age of thirteen, proceeding systematically to the doctorate 
before the age of twenty-five. But civically and socially he is subject to 
any indignities perpetrated by “white supremacy” demagogues. 





In ‘The American City: Its Human Relations Future” L. K. Bishop 
presents a forthright exposition of the social changes that have character- 
ized our modern cities and the problems incident to this evolution. As 
to the future, he raises the challenging question: ‘‘As responsible citizens, 
civil leaders who are concerned about the city of tomorrow, about the hu- 
man values of our city, what is our obligation?” He suggests the answer 
and outlines a four-point program for leadership. 





Briefly but cogently, Charles C. Josey in “The Teaching of Social 
Issues in Psychology” argues the differences between the social and nat- 
ural sciences in nature and function. He points up the responsibility of 
psychologists in particular: ‘“‘If psychology is to meet, as best it can, the 
needs of our distraught civilization, it must, in my opinion, cease trying 
to fit itself into the Procrustean bed of physical science methodology, and 
perfect methods more appropriate to the study of beings who are seeking 
to invest their lives with meaning and significance.” 





L. Shelbert Smith strikes a needed and timely note in his article 
“Science in Human Affairs.” To unlock and reveal the secrets of science 
is not enough; men must understand where and how the findings are re- 
lated to human living. 


Vili 








KEYNOTES 





Hayward R. Dinsmore discusses “Art Therapy and the College Stu- 
dent,” using as a keynote the quotation from John Dewey: ‘Science 
states meanings; Art expresses them.” Through a case study of a frus- 
trated college student he shows the value of Art as therapy for release and 
resolution of emotional problems. 





In ‘The Psychological Roots of Oligocracy in Human Relations” 
Henry Winthrop prefaces his analysis of “some of the psychological 
factors in ourselves, the manipulated, which promote the growth of oligo- 
cratic forms” with this statement: “I wish to hold the mirror up to our- 
selves so that those oligocratic encroachments which embitter us. . .may be 
seen as an expression of our own psychological sins of omission and com- 
mission.” 





Joseph S. Roucek in “Some Sociological Aspects of Diplomacy,” 
creates an interesting picture of diplomacy as “subtle behavioral interac- 
tion between states.” In a quasi-facetious style he leads one to conclude 
that we pay a high price for diplomatic prestige and protocol! 





The brief article by Bryant Crawford, Jr., “A Significant Visit with 
Dr. A. E. Morgan,”’ pays tribute to a humanitarian fully deserving of the 
testimonial. Dr. Morgan of Antioch fame has given a long life of ser- 
vice to the furtherance of human ideals and values. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


In Human Frontiers Editor Templin raises the pregnant question: 
“Is Truth Still Marching On?’ He pursues his quest in several of our 
significant social institutions and as usual, reveals in unequivocal lan- 
guage what he finds. 

In his Foreword, Editor Henry Winthrop clearly sets forth the na- 
ture, scope, and aims of his new Section, Focus on the Human Condition. 
This first presentation promises accent in vigorous fashion on many 
causative problems of conflicting human relationships. 


1x 

















KEYNOTES 


The Record covers, to the extent of available space, the assets and 
liabilities in human relations reflected on the World Scene and in National 
Affairs. 

Research Studies and Abstracts presents valuable material for students 
of the social sciences, ranging from plain reportage of sctentific findings 
to editorial philosophizing. 

The amplitude of the reading market has compelled the Editor of 
Selected Readings to restrict this Section to Book Reviews. Even here 
space is the arbiter that eliminates many recognized valuables. 


A. O'H. W. 











THE AMERICAN CITY: ITS HUMAN 
RELATIONS FUTURE 


L. K. BIsHoP 


The American city, in the last half of the 20th century, is destined 
to be a dynamic, challenging, exciting place in which to live. As a social 
organism, it is an exploding force which rivals anything that we have 
observed or imagined in outer space. The vitality of the changing 
community, neighborhood, subdivision, and suburb is creating chain 
reactions which affect every phase of our living. To observe the 
changing American city knowingly and intelligently, is to be caught 
up in one of the greatest eras of man’s history. Here in the human 
laboratory of the community, we can observe miraculous social change: 
the rearrangement of life, the creation of new human society, the dis- 
integration and disappearance of old class structures, political or- 
ganizations, and group cohesiveness. For the person who is alert to 
what is happening in his own community, this affords the same ex- 
citement that the chemist finds as he watches the transition in his 
laboratory. 

For those who suffer through the rapid social changes of the 
modern American city, and who blindly wish for ‘the good ole days” 
that are never to return, this is a time of frustration, resentment, 
hostility; yes, even hysteria and panic. Physical changes in the city 
brought about through slum clearance, urban renewal, and new free- 
ways, are painful experiences to these individuals. Disappearance of 
old nationality ghettos, segregated residential areas, and blue-stocking 
boulevards creates a threat to the personal security of anyone who 
blindly watches the changes and wishes for yesterday. Even more 
tragic, these individuals find themselves at odds with their world and 
with their community. Unable to prevent the dynamic movement of 
society, they can only resist and resent. We laugh at the elderly person 
in our midst who continues to remember the good old days, and tells 
the story of yesteryears. We smile knowingly at the Southerner who 
continues to fight the Civil War. With amusement we listen to the 
nostalgic stories of the veteran who believes his war and his regiment 
to be the best ever. In every American city there is a host of citizens 
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who continue to live in the first quarter of the 20th century, denying 
themselves the high adventure of living in today’s dynamic world; 
even more serious, they become road blocks, and are eventually crushed 
by the irresistible force of social change. 

Our task today is to take a look at the world in which we live, 
and the cities which we are helping to create, and prepare ourselves 
to live intelligently, creatively, and constructively in today’s world. We 
are focusing particularly upon the human relations aspects of the 
changing city. America’s cities are now investing millions of man hours 
and billions of dollars in bringing about the necessary physical changes 
to make possible modern and dynamic cities. We know how to plan 
and develop industrial areas, residential subdivisions, freeways, recre- 
ation areas, parking areas, water systems, sewage systems, and public 
utilities to meet the demands of a modern city. It is a sad commentary 
on our generation that we do not know how to develop the harmonious 
human relations which will make life rich and significant for the 
millions of people who will work in these industrial areas, live in 
these subdivisions, travel these freeways, and use the recreation and 
parking areas which we are developing. 


This is the focus of our thinking together today! 


America is witnessing, in this generation, one of the greatest 
movements of population known to the human family. We read in 
history of Barbarian hordes sweeping out of the east into Europe. 
We read of tens of thousands of men on the march in the crusades, 
moving from their native villages to the Mediterranean areas. We 
read of large migrations of people fleeing drought, plague, blight, 
and famine. No civilization can match the migration of millions of 
people taking place presently in America. In 1900, approximately 74% 
of the American population lived on the farm and in rural areas. 
Presently it is estimated that somewhere around 65% of our population 
reside in the city. By 1975, there will be 150 million people living in 
the metropolitan areas of America. This is the first population shift 
of which we need to be aware. These rivers of humanity continue to 
flow into every metropolitan area in our country. Some are forced off 
the farm, others looking for more advantages for their children, or 
economic advantages for themselves, leave the rural areas for the 
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enticing opportunities of the city. Out of the hill country, and off the 
plantation, they come—artisan, craftsman, farmer, land owner, and 
tenant. They know the skills of planting and harvesting. They are 
familiar with the world of animals, crops, forest, pest control, land 
drainage, and crop rotation. They speak the language of the hill country 
and the plantation. They have the folkways, the behavior pattern, 
recreation, and food patterns of the country and the culture from which 
they come. Out of Puerto Rico, and off the Indian reservation, two 
other groups of people are moving to the American city. The Puerto 
Rican and the Indian American come out of a totally different tra- 
dition. Their language pattern and their culture are strange to the 
industrial center; their skills ill equip them to find a place in the 
metropolitan area. Yet the beckoning opportunities overcome their 
fears and insecurities and they are moving in great numbers to the 
urban centers. 

To understand this movement to the city, is to understand the 
city’s exploding population. The ever-hungry demands of industry 
for more labor can only be satisfied by a constant migration of this 
kind. It is important, however, that we also understand there is an 
important movement of people from the city to the suburbs. Out of 
the heart of every large city, there is a movement of old residents, 
solid citizens, home owner, and tenant, from the older, decaying 
residential areas to the inviting green lawns of the suburbs. Some are 
displaced by urban renewal, slum clearance, and freeways; others have 
achieved a new income level and a new status which permit them to 
escape from the inner-city decay. Young adults who were reared in 
the stately mansions of the inner-city, prefer to rear their children in 
the open spaces of the suburb. Policeman, barber, larbor union member, 
clerk, and civil servant have now reached income levels which permit 
them to live in the sprawling ranch house where sunshine and fresh 
air are substituted for the smog of their old apartments. As this group 


of confirmed city-dwellers flee to suburbs, their places are filled 
rapidly by the rural migrant, the hill people, the plantation dwellers, 
the Puerto Ricans, the Indian Americans, the Southern Negro. Each 
of these groups of people represents a distinct culture, and to under- 
stand what is happening in our own backyards, we must ask our- 
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selves what happens when cultures meet. The answer is simple: they 


clash. 

Recently, Professor Philip Hauser of the University of Chicago, 
described this clash of cultures in terms of the European immigrant 
who came to our cities fifty to seventy years ago. He pointed out that 
all of our metropolitan areas have grown primarily through immigra- 
tion. In the period 1820-1950, more than 40 million people, mostly 
from Europe, were absorbed in our American culture. A great wave 
of Germans came into Milwaukee, approximately 100 years ago. In the 
third quarter of the 19th century, large waves of Irish came. The 
Scandinavians came toward the end of the century; then early in the 
20th century, came southern and eastern Europeans, then the Poles, 
the Russians, including the Jews, and following them the Italians, the 
Greeks, and the people from the Balkan areas. Without exception, 
the port of entry, the area of first settlement for every one of these 
waves, was always the inner-decayed zone of the city. These new- 
comers, like today’s newcomers, were the lowest on the social, economic 
totem pole. 

People who migrate, are generally moving from an area of 
lesser opportunity, to an area of greater opportunity. They start at the 
bottom economically, they work their way up the social-economic 
ladder; their progress can be measured by the way they move from the 
center of the city, where they first settled in segregated groups, to 
the outlying districts of the city where they are dispersed and inte- 
grated among the older residents of the city. Everyone of our immi- 
grant groups without exception, found that the first pattern of settle- 
ment in our metropolitan areas was one of segregated living in the 
inner-slum areas of our cities. Dr. Hauser points out that segregated 
living is not a monopoly of any one people in the history of this 
country. He states tersely, “Segregated patterns of living have been 
democratically available to all people in this country without regard 
to race, religion or previous conditions of servitude.” The social 


scientist can draw pictures for us describing the way in which these 
segregated patterns develop. People of the same culture, language, 
institutions, tend to flock together as they come into the inner-decayed 


zone. They settle in the areas available to them and eventually move 
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their way out and disperse throughout the community. The longer the 
foreign-born group has been in the area, the farther they move from 
the center of the city, and the more dispersed and less segregated is the 
pattern of existence. 

Our special interest is in what happens between the old settler, 
the urban industrial dweller, and these newcomers. What are the 
feelings—what co-operation, goodwill, and neighborliness develop? 
Again, Dr. Hauser brings us down to earth by giving us the hard facts 
of history: “How were our various immigrant groups received? The 
answer is—with suspicion, with hostility, with distrust, with discrim- 
inatory practices. In fact, they all shared even the privilege of having 
some pithy epithet by which they were designated. When the Germans 
first came, to those who were already here they were nothing but a 
lot of ‘kraut heads,” the Irish were ‘‘micks’’; it did not matter what 
part of Scandinavian Peninsula the immigrant came from—they were 
“dumb Swedes.” And who did we admit in the 20th century? A lot 
of “‘bohunks,” ‘‘Polacks,”’ “‘sheenies,”” ‘‘wops,” “Dagoes,” and the like. 
There were no exceptions to this rule. In fact, it is also curious that as 
each successive group came, those already here were sure that this 
time the country was really going to the ‘“bowwows’’—because this 
riff-raff could not possibly ever make the grade.” Dr. Hauser points 
out that in those days, “Americans talked of the flight of people away 
from the Irish—they did not want to live with “micks’’; the flight of 
people away from “these Germans’’—they are not fit to live with; 
the flight of the people away from the Jews, etc., etc. As a matter of 
fact, this problem of discriminatory practices, the practice of hostility, 
distrust, and prejudice was never the monopoly of any one group in 
the history of our country. This, too, was democratically available to 
everybody. There were no exceptions to this rule.” 

We are witnessing the repetition of this human drama, and we are 
the actors in the drama. The immigrants are now in-migrants; they are 
American citizens who speak our language, were born under our 
flag, are a part of our heritage and tradition. When they arrive in the 
city, they are resented, ostracized, relegated to the ghetto of the slum. 
Their mountain or rural culture is ridiculed. They find themselves out 
of tune with the church, in conflict with the police, at odds with the 
welfare worker, misunderstood by the school authorities, and resented 
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oy the merchant and the landlord. These are self-respecting people; 
many of them responsible leaders “back home’’—having enjoyed the 
esteem and respect of their neighbors and friends. It is a shock to 
suddenly fall into this hostile environment of the urban centers and to 
find oneself at odds with his world. To move suddenly from neighbor, 
friend, and civic leader, to despised slum dweller, minority member, 
and unskilled laborer, creates in the newcomer an aggressive hostility 
which increases the problem of adjustment and assimilation. 

This tragic drama is not unique to the minority group member, 
the so-called “hillbilly,” the deep South migrant, or the farmer who 
comes to our cities. Look at our friend, the established old resident of 
the inner-city, who feels the call to the open spaces and fresh air of 
the suburb. Today, he is living in a familiar scene, where for 20 years 
he has known the druggist, the butcher, the barber, the policeman, and 
postman. He has watched the children grow up on the street, be- 
friended them in time of childish trouble. His wife has been active in 
the PTA. The nearby bank recognizes them as responsible citizens 
and regular customers. Easy credit and installment plan buying have 
placed their names on the rolls of many merchants. Their long estab- 
lished residence has added to their credit rating. When they unload 
their furniture from the moving van tomorrow in the suburb, they have 
immediately changed their status. Now they are newcomers. They are 
a part of the crowd that is overflowing the pleasant suburb. Their 
children overcrowd the school, their autos add traffic burden to the 
narrow, winding streets. It is because of people like them that the 
pleasant suburb must vote new bond issues to extend the sewer system 
and enlarge the water system. More police and firemen must be 
employed because people like these are overcrowding the quiet suburb. 
Now you even have to stand in line at the supermarket because these 
newcomers are overcrowding the shopping facilities. 

So our established city-dweller who has moved less than 20 miles 
has become a problem. He is resented, if not despised. He threatens 
the complacency and tranquility of suburban life. No doubt he and his 
kind will unset the political balance, and soon new leadership will be 
voted into the City Council and the School Board. Consequently, the 


problems arise in every suburb: ‘Shall we exclude, ostracize, and 
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resist the newcomers? Shall we absorb them and train them in the way 
of our tradition? Shall we break the crust of our traditional life and 
form a coalition with the newcomer, jointly planning and facing the 
expansion problems of a new day?” These are the problems that arise 
when cultures clash. These are the common everyday human relations 
problems that cause people to call names, despise neighbors, resent 
pleasant and responsible citizens who add to the burdens of life. If 
these new neighbors are identifiable by nationality background, rural 
or hill culture, it is much easier to despise, to call names, and to resent. 
If the newcomer group is predominantly Catholic, Jewish, German, 
Italian, Ozark Mountain, rural white, plantation Negro, our fears 
somehow crystallize more rapidly, our resentment is more intense, and 
we feel more threatened because of the assumed unity of the newcomer 
group. 

All too often our pattern is to exclude, resent, despise, and resist. 
We can keep these new mothers out of the PTA leadership at least 
until our children have graduated from school. We can keep the new- 
comer group out of local politics for a few years at least, and thus 
protect the balance of power that we have established in our city 
government. We can resist the newcomer’s demands for recreation 
facilities, housing, and government services—perhaps they are only 
transient and may soon move on. This forces the newcomer to form 
his own political pressure groups, to join the PTA, the church, the 
lodge, the labor union, or the country club, and outvote the old 
residents. In short, it forces a struggle for power. History shows that 
in the long run, the immigrant, the in-migrant, the newcomer, has the 
vitality, the determination, the hope, the dream, the dedication which 
causes him to win out. Change is inevitable. Social change is the mark 
of progress. The newcomer is the symbol of change; the question is 
not whether we shall or shall not have soctal change; the question ts 
will it come with tension, violence, hostility, and bitterness, or will it 
come with co-operation, neighborliness, goodwill, and understanding ? 


Now we take a look at ourselves. 


As responsible citizens, civic leaders who are concerned about 
the city of tomorrow, and about the human values of our city, what 
is our obligation? Do we sit by and watch the drama with curiosity, 
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intellectual interest, scientific aloofness? Do we throw the force of 
our women’s club, our PTA, our lodge, our church, behind the con- 
servative elements of the community who are determined to resist 
change and preserve the status quo? Do we become Lady Bountifuls 
who seek to coddle, patronize, and pamper the newcomer? Do we 
adopt sanguine, sentimental attitudes which refuse to recognize the 
deep cleavages in this clash of cultures, and the desperate problem 
created by dramatic population shifts? Just to raise the questions may 
help us find intelligent answers. The task of responsible citizens is to 
lubricate the machine of social change in order that there may be the 
least amount of friction in the transition era. We need neither hasten 
nor delay the process of social change. In fact, there is little we can do 
about it in the long run. It is a greater force than we recognize. We 
can play an important role in our local community if we recognize 
our responsibility for reducing the tension, friction, hostility, and blind 
resistance which so often confront us when social change is imminent 
This, I believe, can be accomplished by civic groups who are willing 
to face the issues intelligently and live in today’s world. 

How can responsible civic leaders assume this role without be- 

coming crusaders, or instruments of a delaying action: 

1. Recognize the process of which we are a part. Change is 
inevitable. The industrial economy demands the population 
shifts that are taking place. The city would die without the 
exploding population which is creating our problems. We 
are a part of a revolution, equal to the industrial revolution 
and the agricultural revolution. Understanding the process 
through which we are passing makes us intelligent observers 
on the social scene. 

2. An astute civic leader will develop insight into what is 
happening to people. It is exciting to know what is hap- 
pening to streets, bridges, subdivisions, and industrial areas, 
slum clearance, and park development; it is far more ex- 
citing to know what is happening to newcomers and old 
settlers. Understanding people, their fears, their insecurities, 
their resentments; knowing and sharing the hopes, ambitions, 
dreams, and determinations of people—this will give us 
sympathetic understanding and will make the civic leader 
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sensitive to his responsibility and to the human values in- 
volved in this great drama. 

Public opinion creates a mass resistance to social change. 
Civic leaders are in a position to lower the resistance levels 
to social change. First, we must realize that resistance origi- 
nates in the small units of society. It is at the neighborhood 
level, at the social club, the PTA, the church, the synagogue, 
the lodge, and the labor union where public opinion is 
formed. These are the areas in which civic leaders have re- 
sponsibility and influence. These are the strategic units of 
society where the level of resistance to social change is de- 
termined. Our common conversational comments, our off- 
the-cuff remarks, our attitude toward people and toward 
the city of tomorrow, either heighten the resistance or 
lower it. 

The strength of the resistance to the newcomer is bolstered 
and undergirded by the emotional forces expressed in with- 
drawal, exclusion, resentment, hostility, flight, and ostracism. 
Civic leaders are in key positions to reduce these emotional 
forces; or, I must admit, to strengthen these emotional forces. 
Right thinking, level-headed leaders of goodwill, are in a 
position to use friendly persuasion to point out the ridic- 
ulousness of exclusion and ostracism. Reasonable and re- 
sponsible leaders know the bitter price of resentment, hos- 
tility and flight. Wise leaders can direct their followers 
into the familiar course of acceptance, good neighborliness, 
understanding, and respect. 


The mistakes recorded in history speak to us like a trumpet. New- 
comers, whether they be immigrants from afar, or in-migrants from 
nearby states, can be ghettoized, segregated, resented, exploited, 
poorly housed, and relegated to second-class citizenship. If we choose 
this solution to our problem, the price is great, the solution is tem- 
porary, the bitterness, prejudice, and hostility which it engenders will 
haunt us for a century. Let us ask ourselves—‘‘Where is the riff-raff 
from which our grandfathers fled fifty years ago?—Where are the 
Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians, the Polish, the Italians, and the 
Orientals that threatened the American way of life at the turn of the 
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century?” Their children and grandchildren are now the judges, the 
mayors, the governors, the scientists, the educators, the industrial 
leaders, the labor union officials of our American society. 

It has ever been so. In each generation we hear a great deal about 
the newcomer, the immigrant, the lower-class. We fear their destructive 
influence on our community and our social and economic order. We 
raise questions as to whether or not their children are as creative as 
others, are they as nice as our middle-class society? These people who 
enter our community with strange ways and cause trouble to schools 
and police, will they be as creative and contribute as much to our 
society as we have contributed? These have always been the questions 
of the entrenched, the established old settler. Almost without exception, 
the most creative people in our country have been the children of 
those most newly arrived. They are the dynamic force that keeps us 
growing. Our investment in them is our investment in the future. If 
we are willing to hasten their assimilation and their adjustment to 
urban industrial living, we will fulfill our obligation to the future 
and our responsibility as civic leaders of today. 


L. K. Bishop is Vice-President of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
IN PSYCHOLOGY* 


CHARLES C. JOSEY 


It is commonplace to state that science has created a new era, and 
to attribute present moral confusion to the failure of the social sciences 
to keep pace with physics and chemistry. For my part, I am inclined 
to agree that we as psychologists must assume a major share of re- 
sponsibility for the blurring of good and evil, and for the lack of 
moral norms based upon an adequate understanding of human 
nature and of what man needs to live well. If psychology is to meet, 
as best it can, the needs of our distraught civilization, it must, in my 
opinion, cease trying to fit itself to the Procrustean bed of physical 
science methodology, and perfect methods more appropriate to the 
study of beings who are seeking to invest their lives with meaning 
and significance; and who are profoundly influenced by their beliefs— 
especially by their beliefs about their own nature and what constitutes 
success. 

There is little hope that we shall make the progress needed as 
long as the dominant view among us is that psychology must pattern 
itself after physics, and limit itself to the study of phenomena that 
can be measured and experimentally verified. We must become dis- 
satisfied with this strait jacket before we can expect sustained and 
creative thinking on how to develop new and more promising methods 
for the study of man. In the meantime, I should like to urge that, in- 
stead of going counter to the strong tendency to evaluate, we become 
more normative in our teaching and thinking about human nature and 
behavior. 

An obvious fact about man is that he can make his life better or 
worse; that he needs and frequently seeks guidance. To me it is equally 
obvious that we, as professional students of human nature, should 
seek to learn what constitutes success in living and how it can best be 
attained. Some of us brush off this obligation by claiming that we, as 





*Read before a joint meeting of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues and Division 2 of the American Psychological Association, September 
8, 1959 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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scientists, should not be concerned with values or with questions of 
right and wrong. Such matters, many hold, should be turned over to 
religion and philosophy. 

I recognize the right of a scientist to define his role and the field 
of his interest as suits his purposes and convenience. But it is high time 
that we ask ourselves, has the definition of psychology which excludes 
values been fruitful? Has it contributed to the progress and prestige 
of psychology? Can it possibly be that we, as psychologists, have been 
guilty of staking out a field of inquiry and then failing to cultivate it? 
Or worse, have we, through the neglect of values, given a distorted 
view of human nature, which greater reverence for truth and less de- 
termination to cut human nature to fit our preconceived moulds as to 
what a science must be would have prevented? I am convinced that 
sooner or later these moulds are going to crack under the pressure of 
clinical psychology, the demands of an impatient and confused society, 
and the mature realization that the methods of a science should be 
appropriate to its subject matter. 

The distinction between physics as a pure science and engineering 
as an applied one is intelligible. The former seeks understanding and 
truth; the latter seeks to apply the discoveries to the former. Hence, 
a physicist need not be concerned with values. In fact, it is hard to see 
how he could be. It is the opposite with the engineer. He must evaluate 
the performance of his constructions as good or poor. Recently I heard 
the head of a great industrial unit tell about an engine made under his 
administration for which there was no suitable fuel. The engine, he 
said, did not /‘ke any known fuel. He therefore gave to a chemist the 
task of constructing a fuel which the engine would like. This the 
chemist was able to do, and as consequence, the engine worked smoothly 
and generated the power for which it was designed. The fuel was good 
for the engine, and the engine functioned as it should. Note that these 
are facts: the fuel was good for the engine; it functioned as it should. 


We do not hesitate to say that certain things or conditions may 
be good for delicate machines, for corn and pigs, for corporations and 
labor organizations, and for the state and church. And philosophers 
and theologians may speculate about the purposes of God and the 
cosmos and how we can help promote them. In all instances from the 
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engineer to the theologian, efforts are made to state facts: the fuel 
is good for the engine; fertilizer is good for corn; this policy is good 
for the corporation; love is in harmony with the purposes of God. Yet 
psychologists, who have as the object of their inquiry the most complex, 
sensitive, and responsive thing we know, hesitate to say that a given 
act, attitude, or social practice is in harmony with man’s needs, or that 
it will help him to function harmoniously and contribute to his highest 
good. This ascetic devotion to a truncated view of science prevents many 
psychologists from raising significant questions regarding the nature 
of man. How the notion gained currency that a science can be best de- 
veloped by neglecting the most important part of the phenomena under 
consideration should be of interest, especially to those who believe 
that science, whatever else it may be, is a persistent effort to discover 
truth. 

Physicists may disavow any interest in the nature of reality, and 
claim that they are only interested in what they can do with it. This 
attitude may be legitimate for physicists, but it can have no legitimacy 
for psychologists. In the first place, we deal with a subject matter 
which is of intrinsic worth and interest; one which is constantly con- 
cerned with problems of good and evil. Moreover, unlike the physicists, 
we need not limit our understanding of our subject matter to its overt 
manifestations, for we are our subject matter. Finally, we cannot be in- 
different regarding the nature of our subject matter and our beliefs 
about it; for our beliefs, attitudes, and concepts about it profoundly 
influence us. In this respect we cannot be neutral. Our attitudes will 
enrich or impoverish our lives. Because man is profoundly influenced 
by what he thinks he is and by his attitudes toward himself, psychology 
is necessarily an applied science. There can, therefore, be no division 
of labor between the psychologist and the humaneer similar to that 
between the physicist and the engineer. Whether we wish it or not our 
beliefs and theories about ourselves influence us and those who sit in 
our classes. We are, to a great degree, what we think we are. Freud’s 


views of man, for example, have had a tremendous impact on modern 
man, his mores, standards, and values. 

A glance at history may help to make intelligible the failure of 
psychologists to take seriously questions pertaining to the nature of 
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man and what constitutes his good. For many centuries our thinking 
regarding right and wrong, good and evil, was dominated by an 
authoritarian religion. Right was what God willed; the good was 
what pleased God. This pervasive pattern of thinking influenced 
psychologists as it did all others. They were accustomed to viewing 
greed, gluttony, lust, cowardice, lying, and hate as evils because they 
were thought to be offensive to God. Instead of psychologists reacting 
to this otherworldly view of good and evil by insisting that these 
attitudes blight and distort human nature and are therefore evil 
to man, they reacted by agreeing that questions of value of good and 
evil are to be turned over to philosophers and theologians. What is of 
value to God and to the cosmos, we as psychologists may properly 
leave to theologians and to philosophers. But questions regarding the 
needs of man and how they can best be satisfied constitute a realm ot 
values in which psychologists should yield first place to no one. In- 
cidentally, there is good theological authority for saying that God wills 
the good. If this is so, we, by getting a clearer conception of what is 
good for man, may help theologians in their efforts to discover God's 
will. 

In the study of social issues, therefore, we should be concerned 
with what is good to man; not to the state, not to industry, not to the 
cosmos. For example, as psychologists, we may well ask of what value 
is the modern totalitarian state to man? Is it unleashing his creativity 
and enhancing his feelings of personal worth and dignity, or is it 
strangling the life of the spirit? Is it better to be a citizen of a weak 
nation that seeks only to live and let live than a citizen of a powerful 
one that undertakes to police the world? What is the effect of the 
cold war and the psychological readiness to engage in a hot one on 
man’s moral, social, and spiritual development? How are improved 
techniques of production affecting our lives? Man, not devotion to 
a method, should be the center of interest to psychologists; and we 
should evaluate all things and social developments in terms of how 
they affect man. 

To make man’s good and how it can be best attained of central 
importance does not require us to assume omniscience. We need 
assume nothing more controversial than that life can be made better 
or worse, and that we as professional students of human nature 
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should seek to learn how it can be made better. Clinicians act in 
accordance with this assumption when they try to help their patients. 
In doing so they are guided by their understanding of human nature 
and of the needs and resources of their clients. There is no claim of 
omniscience. The clinician simply does the best he can to help his con- 
fused, disorganized, and unhappy clients reconstruct their lives. 

Dr. Henry A. Murry has been represented as holding that psycho- 
logical theory is at its best when dealing with the worst in behavior, 
and at a loss when dealing with the best. (Hall and Lindzey, Theories 
of Personality, 198). If this is true, can it be because we do not have 
an adequate goal of what man should strive to attain? If we had a 
goal high and inclusive enough, would we not be able to help those 
who are successful as weil as those who are failures? It would at 
least provide the grounds for a rational solution of conflicts between 
opposing goods, and help us to explain how goods when misused may 
become evils. Because life is a configuration or pattern, and the worth 
of each part must be seen in its relation to the whole, we need an in- 
clusive concept which will embrace all of the goods of life and help 
us to evaluate each part. Fortunately, an ideal which meets this 
need has been deeply embedded in Western thought since the 
time of Aristole, and is being made good use of today by Jung, Ragers, 
Maslow, and others. I refer to the ideal of the happiness of self-reali- 
zation. However, this ideal remains vague and without substance for 
many. For it to become a guiding principle in our thinking, it must 
be made more meaningful. 

One way of doing this is to list the qualities of life a person 
must possess to enjoy the happiness of self-realization, such as health, 
feelings of personal worth, the capacity to love and to accept love, 
a significant purpose, etc. Another way is to describe the capacities 
a person must actualize if he is to attain this goal: the capacity to 
reason, to imagine, and to seek truth; the capacity to enjoy beauty; 


the capacity to become a free, rational, moral being; and finally the 
capacity to invest life with meaning and significance by relating 
it to the larger whole of which we are parts. A third way of 
making the happiness of self-realization more meaningful is to re- 
late it to the kinds of adjustments which must be made to attain 
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it. These I conceive to be psychological, or the integration of 
one’s needs, capacities, and aspirations into an harmonious system; 
social, or the perception of an objective moral order to which one 
seeks to conform; and religious, or the effort to attain an harmon- 
ious relation to the ultimate source of all goodness, beauty, and 
truth. Satisfactory adjustment in each area fortunately facilitates 
or implies satisfactory adjustments in the others. A fourth way of 
making more meaningful the happiness of self-realization is to de- 
velop the implications of the term. Obviously, this ideal involves the 
development of the self as an autonomous being. Some persons go 
through life relatively passive, blown here and there by each change 
of circumstance. Instead of developing their own standards and 
values, they merely reflect the attitudes and values of those about them. 
This is the denial of selfhood and of personal integrity. It 1s not to 
count. Others develop standards and have the courage to act accord- 
ingly. They, thus, gain a sense of personal worth and of integrity. 
This does not involve insensitivity to others. On the contrary, self- 
realization involves the broadening and deepening of consciousness 
and responsiveness. It involves rising above self-centeredness and en- 
tering sympathetically into the lives of those who work and walk beside 
us. It involves a sense of history, of merging the creative impulses 
within with the goodness and beauty of the world without. When 
this has been attained, the person feels that he has achieved his end, 
his highest good. 

Of what value can this concept be as a norm or ideal in the de- 
velopment of our science or in teaching our classes? We, teachers and 
students alike, are in the process of building a life. We build it out of 
our desires, drives, needs, aspirations, insight, obligations, duties, ca- 
pacities, social pressures, and the opportunities afforded us. How we 
should act in any particular circumstance is determined by all the 
relevant factors. Man seeks his perfection as a tree seeks its, but man, 
unlike the tree, is influenced by his beliefs about himself and about the 
world of which he is a part. We who are professional students of hu- 
man nature should strive to gain true beliefs and clear insight so that 
we and our students can more effectively and intelligently pursue the 
goal of self-realization. If this ideal were made a guiding principle, 
I believe it would stimulate research into aspects of personality, now 
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neglected though of vital importance. It would undoubtedly encourage 
more reflection, and perhaps engender greater respect for armchair 
psychology—something we have neglected in our preoccupation with 
gadgets and statistical tools. It would deepen our appreciation of our 
students as persons, engaged in the difficult task of making the most 
of their resources and opportunities. It would focus attention upon a 
comprehensive goal from which to derive norms that would help us to 
substitute the authority of reason for slavish dependence upon the o- 
pinion of others. It would deepen our appreciation, and the apprecia- 
tion of our students, of the insight of Socrates that “Knowledge is 
virtue.” 

A declared objective of the American Psychological Association 
is to promote human welfare. This implies a conception of human 
welfare. Serious and co-operative thinking along this line should 
make our thinking about right and wrong, good and evil for man as 
objective as the thinking of the engineer when he says that a given fuel 
is good for his engine, or the botanist when he says that water is good 
for his plants. Man has definite needs and capacities. He is in a world 
that exerts many pressures upon him and that offers many opportunities. 
It is possible for him to organize these in an harmonious manner and to 
extract from them the greatest possible good. But it is also possible 
for him to fail and be damned. How to live successfully should be of 
central importance to us who profess to be students of human nature 
and personality development. 


Charles C. Josey is a member of the faculty of Butler University. 
He is the author of Psychology and Successful Living (1957). 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


L. SHELBERT SMITH 


The ever-quickening pace of science and technology is causing 
a profound change in human affairs and thought. This change has 
evolved from the fact that our intellectual achievements, as expressed 
in the progress of science, have been able to outrun our moral and 
esthetic qualities. It has become almost impossible to resist the social, 
political, and economic changes produced by the impact of science and 
technology on the path of our civilization. Science has miraculously 
reduced this vast, diverse world to a small community, and challenges 
the ability of our leaders to meet the social changes it produces. 

In the past, the natural and physical sciences were studied as 
an intellectual pursuit in the same manner as the humanities. This 
is still true for their intellectual objectives; but the prime purpose of 
the scientific research of today is to apply the resulting discoveries to 
the services of man. Man has now become impressed with his ma- 
terial goods, and is actively promoting the use of scientific knowledge 
for the fulfillment of his material wants. The progress of science 
and its applications have been so rapid that it dominates the whole 
world picture. Thus, we are being faced with a greater fundamental 
change in our society than has confronted any previous civilization. 
The common view has been that science deals with matters of fact and 
has no place for human values; has no relation to what man ought 
to do to achieve a happy existence. However, today, by virtue of its 
ultimate concern for those things which are most effective in creating 
a better life, science has become an influential factor in man’s existence. 
To man, science embodies the hopes of a better world of tomorrow. 

The area of the humanities has concerned itself with the affairs 
of the spirit of man. The humanities were believed to be the basis of 
culture and human values. The study of humanities provides an 
acquaintance with the great ideals and thoughts of other generations. 
The humanities have attempted to foster creativity and freedom of 
thought. Rightly enough, our educational system has been based on 
the study of the humanities. However, both of these disciplines, hu- 
manities and science, are seeking the same goal—truth and human 
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culture. Thus, it is important to realize that the concepts of science 
and human values do belong to the same world. The scientist is still 
a man functioning in the society which he has helped create. The 
time is overripe for a greater understanding of the ideals and cul- 
tural roots of science and the humanities. 

Science is the organization of our knowledge of our environ- 
ment which affords us the ability to predict and control our natural 
forces. It expresses the dynamic relation of man and his natural 
surroundings. The working basis of science is the scientific method. 
This method represents to science the rational approach to the solution 
of its problems. The scientific method progresses first through the 
collection or observation of a large volume of facts. These facts 
are then interpreted in terms of a hypothesis which is a means of 
classifying or explaining the observed facts. The next step is the 
testing of the hypothesis by many experimental observations. This 
verification of the hypothesis allows it to fit into the pattern of scien- 
tific knowledge. Whenever a set of scientific facts can be reduced to 
some mathematical symbolism, a scientific law is established. The 
establishment of a scientific law thus approaches the form of an abso- 
lute truth. Therefore, in science man can find a sound logical system 
of expanding his knowledge based on intellect only and freed from 
any mysticism. 

The scientific method, however, is not a technique for the use of 
the scientist alone. The experiences of life are a collection of observed 
facts which guide all men toward the fulfillment of their ideals. 
The scientific method can offer a means of establishing the true values 
of life for all men. Technology, which is often confused with science, 
utilizes the techniques of science to apply the scientific discoveries 
to the use of mankind. In the past, science was not promoted 
for the purpose of achieving some practical result, but for its intel- 
lectual stimulation. Today, science and technology are interwoven. 
The practical applications of scientific discoveries have now become an 
integral part of science and society. In our civilization the primary 
aim of technology is to supply the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, and in this aspect, technology has prospered. 

A study of the history of mankind shows history as a succession 
of many cultures. If we consider the relative contribution of the 
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humanities—art, literature, trade, and government—to civilization, we 
can see that they did not and could not prevent the cyclical rise and 
fall of the many previous civilizations from the ancient Chinese, 
Greek, and Roman Empires to our present civilization. Each of 
these older civilizations was marked by some important scientific 
discovery such as tools, writing and printing, methods of telling 
time, and modes of transportation. However, each of these civiliza- 
tions and its scientific developments matured and then decayed. The 
development of scientific progress in these early civilizations was 
handicapped by its connection, on the part of the layman, with mysti- 
cism and religious taboos. Another great handicap to the develop- 
ment of science was the lack of communication. The rapid rise of 
civilization since the 17th century has been attributed mainly to the 
development of science, technology, and increased communication. 
Since the 17th century, science has progressed on the basis of the 
scientific method and freed itself from the mysticism of the ancients. 
The relative contribution of the two disciplines, science and humanities, 
to the progress of civilization is thus greatly in favor of science, especial- 
ly in its technological aspect. 

Many of the real contributions of science are indistinguishable to the 
layman, but nevertheless of great significance. Many significant scientif- 
ic achievements never result directly in some practical product. Most 
of society is unaware of the years of toil and frustration, the devotion 
to duty, and the time-consuming development of skills that are required 
before a scientific discovery manifests itself in some end product for 
mankind. Unfortunately, the layman appreciates only the ability to 
use the end product without regard to the historical details. The re- 
wards of our present scientific and technological progress have mani- 
fested themselves in terms of better health, increased food production, 
better communication and transportation, greater utilization of energy 
and energy sources, and generally, in an increased standard of living 
for mankind. Scientific and technological progress is being rapidly 
extended in these and other areas. The “make believe” of yester- 
day has become the reality of today and the horizons of science and 
technology appear unlimited. In the past, the scientist has been 
pictured as a magician, practitioner of human sacrifice, absent-minded, 
or an “ivory-tower” occupant. However, today a different view of the 
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scientist exists. It is now believed that those men with scientific 
training represent the creative and intellectual men of our time and 
should be our leaders. While neither of these extremes needs be 
correct, these thoughts have persisted, and demonstrate the lack of 
real understanding of the scientist and science. 

Conditions under which we live change as the production of 
new knowledge and discoveries increase; and we have to adjust our 
lives to meet the challenge of the changing conditions. Sometimes 
the adjustment is delayed because the need is not at once realized 
or some segment of society may resist adjustment. The problems of 
today arise from complex community living. The chief problem of 
today is man and not matter. Man really does not know what to 
believe and does not believe what he knows. This is the intellectual 
dilemma in which man finds himself. 

The present great concern of science and humanity is apparently 
due to the great international race into space. This accelerating 
race into space has distorted events and thinking. The great signi- 
ficance of the advent of the present scientific revolution is the in- 
fluence of science on human thought. Not only have the contents 
of man’s mind changed but also the whole orientation of his thoughts 
in relation to himself and his surroundings. Science and technology, 
in the past great war, completely revolutionized warfare. The po- 
tential total destruction of mankind as evidenced by the type of 
weapons of the last war, and as reasoned by some, has made man! 
concious of the powers of science; it has changed the philosophy 
by which men live; it has changed the content and scope of their values 
and their relation to their fellow men. 

Man may be considered to lead a double life of mind and spirit. 
He may become a creature only of his instincts and emotions or a 
selfish, souless creature. In order to sustain a sense of human digni- 
ty, man must cultivate both mind and spirit. A true society sustains 
itself by its sense of human dignity and freedom. As society becomes 
more complex, the scientist, by reason of his talent, becomes more and 
more a vital factor in the future of our civilization. It is often dif- 
ficult for the world to fully appreciate the function and significance of 
the contribution of the scientist to society. This can be attributed, 
primarily, to the lack of literacy in science. Until now our civili- 
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zation has been based on the humanities. Now for the first time, 
our civilization seems to be based on the disciplines of science. This 
is due to our recognition of the power of science over man and nature. 
At no time in history has man struggled harder for the truth and a 
larger meaning of life. The approach to the solution of the problems 
of society has become more objective. Man’s cultivation depends 
more on the quality of his thoughts and his self-satisfaction than 
on the quantity of humanistic knowledge which he may have ac- 
quired. Science thus fulfills one of man’s greatest needs—to under- 
stand. However, in order for man to fully live in our materialistic 
world of instincts and emotions and scientific progress, he must 
learn from both science and the humanities. 

While science will not solve our social problems nor make man 
take the right path over the wrong, it will allow an approach to why 
and how this can be done. As we observe and study these problems— 
as we do in the physical and natural sciences—we may build up the 
science of the social fields. We must allow the tolerance and empiri- 
cism of science to enter into the rules by which we still try to prescribe 
for the behavior of other nations. Our society today shows signs 
of social disintegration. Our divorce rate, our mental disorders, our 
crime rate are all rapidly increasing. Corruption is apparent at all 
levels of society. The community life which had been an important 
aspect of human growth is fast disappearing. The social disinte- 
gration which is apparent today is due to the mobility of our popula- 
tion and the increase and fluidity of the wealth of the popula- 
tion. A person no longer feels that he belongs or needs to belong 
to a group. We no longer find the family as the basic group of 
society. This social change can be directly related to our material 
growth which is the response to our technological progress. Rightly 
enough, man tries to provide for the next generation those things 
which were denied him. This expression of desire for progress pro- 
vides for the stimulation and utilization of our technological practices. 
Our society, therefore, demands progress, but we often take for granted 


the process of science and technology in this process of society. Man, 
in order to achieve the happy existence, must find understanding in 


both science and the humanities. 
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Many profound changes in our social structure have resulted from 
science. Agriculture introduced family and community life to our 
civilization. Today science is converting agriculture into a push button 
affair in which the whole family need not partake. This mechani- 
zation of agriculture may have been the initial point of family dis- 
integration, but the disintegration of family life need not be the cause 
of the breakdown of society. Agriculture which once required the 
the concerted effort of the total family now depends on science and 
technology to relieve the burden of tilling the soil. Science and 
technology have increased the leisure time of the farmer and not 
placed as great a necessity on the presence of the family to till the 
soil. Thus, parts of the family are migrating from the farm to other 
labors. While it is the duty of the social scientist to guide in the 
solution of these problems, it must be made apparent to the scientist 
that his role lies in the creation of the problems. 

The interaction of politics and science has become greater as gov- 
ernments utilize the end products of science and technology as a 
means to attain their political superiority. The understanding of the 
interrelationships of politics and science, of the politician and the 
scientist, thus becomes an important factor in man’s behavior. There are 
certain characteristics of scientific thinking that conflict with politics. 
In most political matters we do not think but feel. Our political 
leaders play heavily on the emotions of the masses. This appeal to 
the emotions is almost unavoidable if popular sanction is to be ob- 
tained. In practice, however, our political leaders often must aban- 
don their platform doctrines and employ a more rational, scientific 
approach to the real problems. At present, the adoption of 
political methods by pure reason cannot wholly succeed, unless pos- 
sibly under a dictatorship. We can see that the scientific man is 
often unfit for the area of politics. However, if our present form 
of government is to survive, it must improve the methods of thinking 
of the public so that the selection of our political leaders will be based 
on truth and reason, free from any emotional or sectional interests. 
Our administrators of society have been trained mainly in the hu- 
manities and untrained in science and scientific method. Conse- 
quently, their appreciation of the role of science and their solutions of 
the varied problems of society are not always devoid of emotion. This 
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does not mean that the scientist does not have value judgments. The 
scientist is often conditioned to the data of experience by his total 
environment; he often shows strong preferences in his method of 
understanding his experiences. The scientist has earned a dignity in 
his own field only. If religion is a state of being, then the sc-entist 
should help create for all mankind a similar religion of human dignity. 

History has shown that the progress of civilization has been 
directly related to communication—the translation of thoughts ot 
the great thinkers into the language of the masses. One of the reasons 
for the great misconception of science and scientists is the lack of the 
art of communication in science; because of this, the public in general 
has been uninformed of the work of science. The apparent fact 
that an ever-increasing population will be dependent on a smal! number 
of people—the scientists—indicates that the scientist must improve 
in the art of communication for the masses. Only then can the dif- 
ferences in opinions of the literary man and the scientist be narrowed 
and mutual respect result. “The higher we soar on the wings of 
science the worse our feet seem to get entangled in the wires’ is 
an oft-quoted remark. The truth of the statement becomes more 
apparent when we realize the rapid acceleration of our scientific 
knowledge and the changes and problems in society that are produced 
by our technological progress. The crisis of our present civilization 
will remain untill we can create a sense of human dignity amongst 
all men; until we can translate some of the enthusiasm and empiricism 
of the scientist into the conduct of human affairs. 


L. Shelbert Smith is a member of the faculty of Central State 
College, affiliated with the Department of Chemistry. 
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ART THERAPY AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


HAYWARD R. DINSMORE 


Art . . . in all but its most trivial or imitative aspects, is not a 
substitute for life or an escape from life: it is a manifestation of 
significant impulses and values that can come forth in no other way. 

—Lewis Mumford 


Science states meanings, Art expresses them. 
—John Dewey 


The art educator and the general public at large should become 
more informed about the purposes, methods, and effectiveness of 
projective techniques in gaining insight into the personality. The 
importance of art as a projective device has been made evident by the 
variety of types in early studies. Experiments with art include art tests 
for intelligence, special abilities, cultural factors, and aesthetic judg- 
ments. The link between spontaneous art productions and the individ- 
ual’s underlying conflicts was recognized in the 19th century by Simon 
and Lombroso through their observations of free art done by mental 
patients in asylums. Later exploratory studies by other scientists 
made contributions to spontaneous art as a projective device; but free 
art expression as a therapeutic technique is a recent specialization in 
the art field. Psychiatry is becoming more aware of free art pro- 
ductions as valuable diagnostic and therapeutic aids, and their effec- 
tiveness in reducing the length of treatment in mental cases such as 
schizophrenia, paranoia, and deep depression.’ 


Significance of Spontaneous Expression 
in Emotional Problems 


So many writings and investigations have been concerned with 
the drawings and paintings of children and mental patients that it 
is possible one could get the impression that this technique is only 
applied to these two groups. It is not only effective and therapeutic 
with children and psychotic and neurotic patients, but is also applicable 
to the “normal” adolescent and the adult. It might also be believed 
that artistic ability is needed, but it has proved as effective with indi- 
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viduals with no art training or previous art experiences as with the 
artist. Since many “normal” problems arise from inhibitions, re- 
pressions, and emotional disturbances, the processes of development 
and recovery in normal cases are in some respects similar to the clinical 
ones which require clinical training for successful treatment. The 
complex personal and social problems of normal adults are as re- 
sponsive to release through spontaneous art as the problems of slow, 
backward, and difficult normal children and adolescents. Cane 
writes, “The difference between ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ is more in 
degree than in kind of cure.”* The therapeutic effectiveness of the 
art method has also been proven with the dull by Schaefer-Simmern 
and Sarason in the case of a 30-year-old feeble-minded woman.® 
The projective technique of spontaneous art should not be con- 
fused with other projective methods using art, such as the Thematic 
Apperception Test which is a diagnostic psychological examination, 
but lacking the comprehensive aspect of the spontaneous approach, 
and of the Rorschach Test which uses ink-blots. Naumburg* illu- 
strates the help a psychoneurotic girl gained from co-operation with 
the psychologist in understanding the patient's personality more com- 
pletely. The Rorschach test was given during the art therapy process 
and helped to measure personality improvement and chzages. 
Occupational therapy is another method which is sometimes con- 
fused with art therapy. Its primary therapeutic consideration is to 
mentally stimulate and arouse a patient’s interest in performing some 
industrial activity, occupation or craft for treating a physical illness. 
Its methods are unrelated to the psychodynamics of psychoanalytic 
therapy; while the technique of art therapy is concerned with the 
release of thought and feelings hidden in the unconscious and pro- 
jected into visible symbols in a graphic or plastic medium.® 
The variety of material gathered in the studio, clinics, and hospitals 
for the mentally ill, plus observations over the years have shown that 
the individual’s creative activity, such as drawings, will contain evi- 
dences of his pressing conflicts and needs; confessions of his weak- 
nesses and defects. Also, accurate judgments concerning such traits 
as emotional and psychosexual maturity, anxiety, guilt, and aggression 
can be made.* But the complexity of art forms and processes, con- 
flicting interpretations of Freudian and Jungian therapists make stand- 
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ard interpretative methods difficult. In general, the characteristic 
interpretations concern the use of the medium, form, color, content, 
composition, motion, and general performance.’ 

The spontaneous approach in drawing and painting allows the 
individual to choose his own subject. The therapists let him interpret 
his own productions by encouraging him to discover for himself by 
free association the meanings of the projected symbolic designs. He 
is questioned about the choice of colors, his feelings, and how the 
picture relates to his repressed conflicts. Through these discussions 
the patient is brought face to face with the conflicts he has projected 
from the unconscious to the conscious. He soon realizes that his sense 
of these unconscious problems is less acute. 

The method of interpreting the projective techniques of drawing 
the human figure is supplemented by the study of clinical data and 
of associations which act as indirect interviews. Some of the charac- 
teristics of drawings studied for interpretation are: size, placement, 
movement, pressure, line character, detailing, erasures, incompletions, 
background treatment, and moods expressed.® 


Projective Techniques Related to College Adjustment 


Adjustment is defined by Maslow® as the characteristic way in 
which an individual perceives, reacts to, and solves the main problems 
of life. A young person entering college brings with him all his failures 
in making satisfactory adjustments to the biological demands, habits, 
prohibitions, and taboos set by his culture. He may need help in 
making social adaptations to his new surroundings and new way of 
life. He might not know what type of person he is expected to be, 
or wants to be; may lack self-esteem, feel insecure, or have deep 
sexual problems. Many of these disturbances which he brings to 
college may be deeply rooted in the unconscious and probably caused 
by factors in early childhood or adolescence. Each of us has a need 
for love, self-esteem, security, and warm emotional ties; but whether 
these needs are adequately satisfied, depends greatly on our general 
family relationships which include parent-child relations during child- 
hood. Adverse psychological effects can result from the following: 
parental domination, maternal over-protection, rejection, conflicts with 
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parents, family quarrels and tensions, broken homes, and cruel disci- 
pline or punishment. Projection through free art experiences could 
reveal in symbolic pictures, the student’s perception of his relation- 
ships with self and significant persons in his environment. 

Despite the general acceptance of the belief that the college stu- 
dent is an adult and should act and be treated as one, behavior and 
disciplinary problems are evident, and the art educator has an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the patterns of the art major because 
many of the hours of the three or four years are spent in close stu- 
dent relationship. He can observe him in a number of situations, 
during his “good” and his ‘‘bad’’ days—his work and his personality. 
The behavior of persons with neurotic symptoms is generally controlled 
in a healthy way and they show normal functions in many respects; 
they only show servere disturbances in certain situations. The student's 
unconscious desires, fears, and life experiences can cause his character 
traits to need investigation; hostility, rebelliousness, annoying behav- 
ior, and hatreds that are sometimes caused by parental rejection in 
childhood often appear in pictures of patients undergoing 
treatment.’® Frequent cutting of classes, lying, cheating, and self- 
ishness could arise from unconscious problems. Somatic illnesses 
like constant headaches can often be allied with psychic disorders when 
they are the causes of excessive absences from classes. 

The projective technique of art therapy could prove significant 
if correlated with intelligence and appitude tests of college entrance 
examinations. Unconscious desires are independent of logic and in- 
telligence. Release of the unconscious by spontaneous art expres- 
sion could remove the emotional blocks during examinations. A dis- 
turbed individual’s achievement does not come up to the level of his 
capacities. The therapist, by releasing his inhibited capacities, im- 
proves the individual’s functioning capacities and enables him to 
accept responsibilities, to concentrate and persevere, allowing his intel- 
lectual functions to reach their highest potentialities through the 
harmonious integration of his emotional and intellectual activities. 

A three-year study of a psychoneurotic college girl, twenty years 
of age, by Naumburg"’ showed that among her problems was an 
anxiety during examination despite the fact that she was an honor 
student, and difficulties in human relations. During treatment she 
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filled her first teaching position and completed studies for the Master’s 
degree. After three years of treatment and 450 pictures, she was 
able to face her problems, caused by unconscious parental relations, 
and to become a responsible worker and wife. 

Special abilities can be discovered during college entrance exami- 
nations if the spontaneous art technique is used along with the general 
aptitude tests. Although artistic abilities are not a prerequisite to 
art therapy, many persons without any previous training or creative 
experiences have developed amazing abilities of creative expression 
not only in the plastic arts, but also in prose and poetry. Naumburg”” 
writes . . . “Such professionals (artists and art critics) find it difficult 
to believe that the continued projection of images from the unconscious 
during therapy can help a patient to develop a growing mastery of 
his own style without the addition of formal training.” Florence Cane 
writes® that the chief value of creative experience lies in its power to 
release emotions and ideas the ability to alter the conditions within the 
artist. Technical training cannot compare in value with the ability 
to alter the conditions within the artist. She suggests that besides 
learning how to release the student physically, emotionally, and spiritu- 
ally, the art teacher must put less emphasis upon judging art works as 
products. 

A work of art contains elements of the artist’s intimate personality 
such as his views of himself as he is or would like to be, his outlooks on 
life, moods, resentments, and emotional conditions. When the art- 
ist’s creative ability is blocked by neurotic conflicts, he needs thera- 
peutic help. The art therapy technique is modified for the artist 
and his technical knowledge must not be allowed to interfere with his 
expression, but the spontaneous art approaches for releasing his cre- 
ative powers by projecting the unconscious are similar to those used 
with other groups. The free scribble method and identifying objects 
or people seen in scribble combined with free association and the 
transference relation return the artist's lost creativity." 


Observation and Implications of a CollegeArt Major 
with Problems 


The writer, an art instructor, has observed a college art major who 
is in serious need of help by an experienced art therapist who with 
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the spontaneous art approach to creativity and therapy could probably 
save him from a serious psychotic illness. These observations cannot 
be considered as a case study because of the writer's lack of adequate 
information of the student's background, records, tests, and examples 
of his spontaneously produced pictures. What the writer intends 
to show from his observations, is that the art teacher can tell when 
his students are hampered by problems of which they themselves 
are not aware, and that some parents refuse to recognize the serious- 
ness of their children’s behavior symptoms. 

In the case of R. S., the instructor gathered all available infor- 
mation: his relationships with family, friends, teachers, and adminis- 
trators; his records and tests. Also he will try to draw out with the 
spontaneous creative method his problem images. As the writer 
does not have the clinical training nor the experience to go too far in 
this case, he intends to do as much as possible. He realizes that 
ploughing too deeply in this field without proper preparation could 
prove more harmful than helpful. 


General Background Information 


R. S. is 21 years of age and is a junior in college but should be 
a senior. The reason for this probably has to do with his character 
traits that seemed to develop out of his problems in his sophomore 
year. He has excellent artistic ability and has worked in a commercial 
art studio before entering college. He is the only child in his fam- 
ily and comes from a medium-sized mid-western city. The writer did 
not have close teacher-student relations with the student during his 
freshman year, but knew him and had talked to him about his work 


and the the writer’s paintings. 


Development of Problems and Description of Behavior 


R. S. was absent excessively, so much so that he spent less time in 
class than he spent outside. He was fully aware of the strict state- 
ments concerning absences in the college catalog, but ignored the warn- 
ings of his professors. He occasionally went to sleep during class, 
complained of headaches, failed to study or hand in written reports. 
He attempted to turn in an old paper with no relation to the course 
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that required it. The writer asked the college Dean for permission to 
give him make-up assignments for some of his absences. R. S. seemed 
delighted to have another chance and promised to hand in the work. 
At the end of the term nothing was received by the instructor. The 
student’s reactions became antagonistic in a passive way. His im- 
mobile but tense facial expression, unblinking stare, and taciturnity 
gave one the feeling of well-hidden rebelliousness and contempt. Al- 
though he failed German twice, he insisted on registering for it the 
third time, when he failed again because of his indifference. 

R. S. would not comply with the art instructor’s suggestions con- 
cerning his work and disregarded any constructive criticism and judg- 
ments. He attempted to justify questionable aspects in his work such 
as unrelated objects and parts, mixed techniques, closely related values, 
and tightness of expression. The instructor could not draw him out 
or touch any responsive note in his scale of creative expression. With- 
out any open resentment, R. S. made it plain that he intended to paint 
and draw as he pleased without any teacher interference. He was 
very prolific and seemed to put great value on his completed works. 
He always carried his finished work to the dormitory and would not 
leave any hanging on the walls of the art department like the other 
students; although he was asked to do so many times. 


Remarks of Other Teachers 


Faculty Employer. “He's become difficult; I can’t depend on him 
to report; he’s rebellious. I think he is rebelling against his 
mother who is possessive and domineering. I've talked to him 
and he says he is sorry, but does no better.” 


Art Instructor “I think he’s upset because his father owns a tavern. 
He seems concerned about religious beliefs. One thing, he is 
honest and doesn’t lie like the others. He promised me faith- 
fully to come today. He cut my class again today; maybe he’s 
busy with posters; I can’t give him an ‘A’. He broke down and 
cried at my house, he was so upset. He does such excellent 
work; he’s never been just right.” 


Industrial Arts Instructor _“‘T’'ve given him an opportunity; we made 
a time schedule, but he failed to show up. I put him out of my 
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my class; his mother requested that I not be too hard on him, but 
have mercy on him.” 

German Instructor “He does not come regularly enough to learn 
nor does he study outside. His mother made arrangements to 
pay me to tutor him; but he doesn’t meet any arranged appoint- 
ments.” 


Additional Information: Family Picture 


R. S. had a work scholarship although his parents were able to 
pay his tuition. He did not want help from them but wanted to be 
independent. He worked during the summer vacation away from 
his home town. He joined a college fraternity which seemed to mean 
everything to him; so much so that he remained out of class for two 
weeks during the initiation. He did not go home during the Christ- 
mas holidays as the majority of out of town students do. His excuse 
was that he wanted to catch upon his studies and work. 

The instructor wrote to the mother of R. S. about his attitude 
and failure. She answered his letter on stationery with an elaborate 
printed heading of a fraternal order of which she had been president; 
the stationery was printed, but the word “past’’ was written before 
“president.” This gave the instructor an insight into the mother’s 
self-importance. She seemed to regard her son’s failuze (in a subtle 
way) as the fault of the teaching, the difficulty of the subjects, and 
his need of extra help for which she would pay, instead of poor class 
attendance and lack of work and study. In no way did she express any 
concern or worry about R. S.’s actions. 

Later, the mother and father visited the instructor at his home. 
The mother did all the talking, and amazingly, the father did not speak 
another word after introductions. Fragments of the mother’s con- 
versation were: “He comes from a Christian home;” he wasn't spoiled;” 
“he attended church regularly;”” “he never gave me any trouble;” “R. 
was never an honor student, but— — ;” “Maybe the subject is too 
difficult for him;” “would you give him some extra time?”’; “I will 


pay you;” “‘couldn’t you have mercy on him?” 
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Characteristics of R. S.’s Art 


R. S. painted nothing but landscapes during the whole semester 
last year, although he had been interested in figure and portraits be- 
fore. To all intentions, they were supposed to be realistic or romantic 
representations, and he made many trips to his “scenes.” But to 
the observer, they gave a strange and unhealthy feeling because of 
the peculiar inconsistency of color relationships, chiaroscuro effects. 
Water was painted in dark Prussian Blue, like night time; and the 
skies were colored with streaks of white, light blue, dark blue, yellow 
and red as if portending a catastrophe. One picture had many trees 
painted in a nondescript manner; but one birch tree was so detailed 
and naturalistically done that it stood out like a sore thumb. 

Aerial perspective was attempted and verbally mentioned in his 
painting, but no color recession occurred. Another painting was a 
dark, eerie landscape with indistinct trees, but in the center was a stark 
white bridge over a dark blue stream. He only toned it down a 
little at the instructor’s suggestion. He mixed straw with pigments 
and built up objects, and matted pictures with odd-shaped frames. 
His last picture was his best because it was executed in a freer style 
and presented a fresher and more spontaneous use of color than had 
been evident in his other productions. This painting in oils was a 
spacious landscape with no objects except a meticulously painted cen- 
tury plant set in the foreground. The instructor said that he liked it 
better than the others because R. S. had loosened up and become 
more spontaneous. R. S. seemed surprised and said that he just 
“knocked it out without thinking.” The manner in which he organ- 
ized his work setup was unusual. He would get into a corner by the 
window and let down and close the venetian blinds, then stack display 
boxes around himself as if to cut himself off from the class and in- 
structor. R. S. has some difficult problems which the instructor 
thinks the student recognizes to a certain degree. R. S. had been at 
the beginning a “good” boy, one who had very good manners and a 
respectable demeanor in his relations with teachers. He seemed to 
always want to please and to be liked. The writer-instructor has 


been careful not to add any interpretative comments about the student's 
pictures; but he cannot help mentioning that he believes he recognizes 
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the mother symbol in them and thinks R. S.’s difficulties are related 
to his childhood experiences or adolescent crises which concern the 
mother-child relationship. He also recognizes the barrier the mother 
would prove to be in helping R. S. He also perceives the fact that 
if this student does not solve his problems soon, he will not be able 
to continue in college. 


Later Developments 


Upon his return to college in September, R. S. seemed improved. 
He was more relaxed and very determined to raise his academic average 
and to graduate the following June. He did not seem to realize that 
not only was it improbable that he would raise his grades high 
enough to be allowed to remain in college, but that due to his many 
failures, he had many courses to make up. But in spite of the facts, 
he seemed to think that nothing was impossible for him. The writer, 
his advisor, enrolled him in his advanced painting class and proceeded 
to use the spontaneous approach as a motivation for developing in 
R. S. a personal and creative style. His work improved and his lock- 
ed-up talent burst forth. He seemed to create with abandon and 
sometimes had two or three paintings in the process of being finished 
at the same time. It seemed that his ideas came faster than he could 
put them in concrete form. More promising was his disposition to 
discuss his work which was free and uninhibited; devoid of the tight, 
closed-in feeling of his previous work. 

The final conference of R. S. with the writer proved illuminating. 
In an indirect way, he asked the advisor if he had thought that a 
type of mental illness had been his trouble. The writer answered the 
question by asking R. S. if his problems stemmed from family con- 
flicts or difficulties with any member of his family. Without any 
hesitation, R. S. said that his mother dominated the family which 
was composed of his father and himself, and all its activities. He 
recalled incidents of his mother’s attempts to control his actions and her 
interference with all his plans. His father was resigned to the mother's 
domination; but R. S. resented and rebelled against her attempts to 
control his actions. He was never allowed to carry out a project with- 
out his mother’s help. He had tried many ways of preventing her 
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influence, even secrecy; but she always seemed to find out and proceed 
to effect a successful outcome or to defeat a project not agreeable to 
her. He was frustrated and dejected because he could not, it seemed, 
escape her domination. At the close of the conference, R. S. said that 
recently he had begun to try to understand his mother and to sympathize 
with her He now felt sorry for her and was willing to accept the fact 
that she could not help herself and probably would never change. 


Despite the supreme effort and marked improvement academically, 
R. S. could not meet the requirements and was requested to withdraw 
for a semester. Only after seeing all persons instrumental in his 
dismissal, did he accept the inevitable. He did not go home (still 
fighting for independence) but got a job nearby where he planned 
to wait until he could re-enter college. 

The writer believes that if this student could continue to relieve 
his problems by releasing his unconscious through spontaneous art 
expression, discuss, and face them, he would become better adjusted 
for realizing his ambition to graduate from college. 


Training Needs of the Art Educator 


The training program of the art educator should be broad en ugh 
to include courses in abnormal psychology so as to equip him with 
the necessary knowledge and understanding required for dealing with 
the difficulties of “problem students.” The art teacher has a wonder- 
ful opportunity for recognizing disturbances and tensions because of 
the productive nature of art and the availability of the creative pro- 
duct which constitutes symbolic speech. This opportunity of the 
art teacher to recognize these disturbances which cause difficult be- 
havior and undesirable character traits, can give clues for ways of 
clearing “mild cases” with simple spontaneous art exercises. When 
inner conflicts are released in the form of spontaneous symbolic 
images, they can be recognized and articulated, thereby develop- 
ing newer and healthier attitudes and outlooks. Cane writes that the 
teaching is at fault and should use a psychological approach. “ 
Too often the (art) teaching is purely mechanical and empty; too 
often it is without direction and inspiration. If the young student 
is to progress and develop in his art . . . he must receive the most 
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sensitive guidance. Youth deserves teachers with psychological under- 
standing, artistic ability, and simple direct methods of supplying the 
technique demanded by hungry minds and searching hearts.” *° 

Included in the training of the art educator should be courses 
related to the projective techniques of art therapy. They would 
prove invaluable in bringing out the creative abilities that are latent 
in everyone. Also, he would be better able to understand, appreciate, 
and explain modern and contemporary art in terms of the part the 
unconscious and subjective experimentation has played in its develop. 
ment and the universality of the expression of the inner worlds of the 
unconscious in the history of man and art. 

The art educator should have some knowledge of the great variety 
of projective methods and techniques related to art and personality 
such as the Thematic Apperception Test, Szondi Test, Doodling, 
Finger Painting, etc. This knowledge would acquaint him with the 
merits and shortcomings of each and the possibilities of new research 
in the field. 

Clinical training seminars have been established in clinics and 
hospitals due to the growth of interest in the scope and methods 
of art therapy. As in the spontaneous method, the method which 
uses the drawing of the human figure should be used in clinical use 
only by advanced personnel. Advanced psychology students can 
grasp its basic principles after hearing lectures. With proper train- 
ing and experience, it only takes a relatively short time for facility 
with this method. Also necessary is complete psychological informa- 
tion about a large number of persons, extensive familiarity with their 
drawings, and an understanding of personality dynamics.'® 

For the art educator who is interested in entering the field of 
art therapy, Howard Conant of New York University has agreed 
to make it possible for graduate students in the Department of Art 
Education to obtain an M.A. or Ph.D. degree in the field of art therapy. 
Additional courses for this purpose are being planned. Those stu- 
dents choosing to do so, are to plan their thesis in art therapy with 
Margaret Naumburg. 

Training needs are important to the art educator, but of equal 


or more significance is the relationship of psychoanalysis to the teach- 
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er himself. Although psychology extends the teacher's knowledge 
of human beings, and increases his understanding of student-educator 
relationship, the teacher has the difficult problem of self-understand- 
ing. Before beginning his educational work, he should have learned 
to recognize his own problems and to control his conflicts. Without 
this self-knowledge and control, he might use his students as material 
on which to discharge or remove his own complexes or suppressed 
desires either by actions or words. 


Hayward R. Dinsmore is Chairman of the Department of Art 
at Central State College. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ROOTS OF OLIGOCRACY 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


HENRY WINTHROP 


In the effort to preserve political and economic liberty, we often 
overlook those factors in our own social psychology which aid and abet 
the dissolution or destruction of democratic sentiments and forms. 
The early signs of some variant of totalitarianism to come, are such 
phenomena as an unregenerate, irresponsible, central bureaucracy, 
occasionally a ruling junta whose members mistrust each otuer; or, 
more generally, a free-wheeling oligocracy. A know-nothing oligoc- 
racy will consist of a few power-hungry, self-centered individuals, 
usually herding together for security and mutual ego-reassurance, 
whose main objective is the maintenance of privilege. An oligocracy 
usually achieves this by developing a type of political structure, rigidly 
hierarchical in nature, whose decision-making process is never open 
for inspection and whose policies are frequently kept vague or hidden 
in order to prevent oligocratic judgment from being questioned. This 
is generally done under the hypocritical shibboleth of “flexibility.” 
Accompanying the activity of any oligocratic regime is a deliberate 
forcing of communication into a one-way mold, thus virtually elimi- 
nating the possibility of redressing an honest error, of reversing an 
inequitable judgment, or of preventing a malicious move. 

The structural and functional characteristics of oligocracies re- 
quire extended treatment for proper understanding, but such treat- 
ment would be impossible to undertake within the limited space of 
the discussion planned here. One of these characteristics, however, 
that must be emphasized, is that every failure of democracy, whether 
displayed by elected representatives of the people who serve the inter- 
ests of special groups, or displayed by the activities of a clique in 
control of the local PTA, always reveals that oligocratic sentiments, 
forms, and processes are acceptable to most citizens of a Western 
community. Such citizens give tacit approval, by their inaction and 
uncritical disposition, to a power structure which is only a step re- 
moved from its most serious competitor, authoritarianism. Yet au- 
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thoritarianism, which is widely disapproved in the liberal rhetoric of 
our time and which makes no pretense of being interested in the re- 
actions or participation of those governed, is often only a more efficient 
and more self-justifying form of oligocracy. The present paper is 
concerned with an analysis of some of the psychological factors in 
ourselves, the manipulated, which promote the growth of oligocratic 
forms. I wish to hold the mirror up to ourselves so that those oligo- 
cratic encroachments which embitter us, usually when it is too late 
to do anything about them, may be seen as an expression of our psycho- 
logical sins of omission and commission. A good look into the 
mirror might tend somewhat to reduce the blemishes which are visible. 


Perhaps our leading psychological sin in this respect is the gen- 
eral abdication of civic and political responsibility, a state of affairs 
common sense recognizes in the expression ‘Let George do it!”. When 
political and social responsibilities which must be fulfilled in order to 
satisfy certain needs, are left to others by default, this is equivalent 
to opening our mouths for bonbons while insisting that others drop 
them in. Such an attitude is nakedly underwritten by the Freudian 
pleasure principle; that is to say, the citizen childishly desires a certain 
state of affairs, but does not propose to employ the reality-testing 
principle in order to try to find out what has to be done to realize his 
desires. This political infantilism is one of our characteristic national 
features at present, and some of its many manifestations have been 
ably catalogued by Ferdinand Lundberg. There are, however, two 
groups in American life, which are relatively free of this type of 
infantilism, namely, the urban independents and Spektorsky’s exurb- 
anites; and even these two groups can be praised only for what, for 
want of a better phrase, can be called “localized, political intelligence.” 
The major virtue of these two groups is that they are willing to con- 
cern themselves with studies of the local impact of power groups, 
with inquiries into urban, administrative trends, and with new local 
legislation and local, but covert, expressions of class pressures. On 
the national scale, however, there is no group which is willing to 
make the effort to understand the long-term complex, economic, and 


ecological factors which produce some of our current political con- 
flict whose drift these two groups can only partially contain. To over- 
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come, or at least to contravene, long-term trends, individuals or groups 
would have to interest themselves in long-term planning, not necessarily 
of the welfare type; and they would have to seek the information and 
acquire an understanding of those analytic skills which such planning 
requires. They would also have to be interested in moral issues of a 
public nature and would have to be dedicated to minimizing political 
egocentricity where they find it. All this requires organization and 
lobbying and, above all, perserverance. However, so long as our public 
life is dominated by a philosophy of enlightened self-interest, a phi- 
losophy which usually becomes the moral benchmark of political 
indifference to the genuine needs of others, these responsibilities are 
not likely to be assumed. As a result, even the independent’s politics 
are, at best, a sophisticated and socially approved form of the Freudian 
pleasure principle. His motto can best be described as “Number one 
most of the time—and occasionally number two.” All these factors 
conspire to make it easy for self-seekers in politics to form the political 
power-cliques in an organization—any organization—and to offer to 
assume the difficult responsibilities which are really our own. We 
gladly hand over the reins only to find ourselves subsequently harnessed 
to the self-seeking purposes of the political baby-snatchers whom we 
only expected to be our political baby-sitters. 

Oligocracy is also aided and abetted by what the sociologist and 
psychologist call “charisma.” The behavioral scientist generally talks 
of charisma when discussing a magnetic type of leadership—whether 
that of a Roosevelt in democracy, a dictator in an authoritarian atmos- 
phere, or a De Gaulle in a semianarchic milieu. Different political 
structures reflect their own notions of charisma. In a democracy, for 
instance, we plump for the cult of personality. The qualities of a 
leader must be personally appealing and are generally those for which 
we have a secret hankering. In a totalitarian structure we admire the 
self-assured Big Brother who lays down the political decalogue and 
deals with political sin as ruthlessly as possible. On a national scale 
charisma tends to be “distant charisma” by which we never get to 
know the leader at all. Any notion of his personality which we may 


possess is generally the creation of the public relations fraternity. In 
the small, oligocratic group, whether it be a high school peer group 
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of a half-dozen adolescents or our own local chapter of the Kiwanis, 
Elks, or Rotarians, we are likely to be more susceptible to a form of 
personal magnetism which might be called “contact charisma.” In this 
type of charisma we get to know the leader rather well. Members 
of such small oligocratic groups will. in general, assent to the charis- 
matic leader’s point of view for a variety of psychological reasons. 
Among these, without necessarily exhausting the possible psychological 
causes of such assent, are the following: fear of punitive reprisal—if 
we buck the leader——given in the form of group unpopularity, with- 
drawn privileges, loss of friendship of the leader, social ostracism, 
etc. Once our decision-making is governed by charisma, we abdicate 
our critical faculties. In an other-oriented culture like ours, however, 
we are conditioned by ‘“‘democratic participation,” a phrase whose 
meaning combines trained susceptibility to local charisma with the 
acceptance of oligocratic rule. The creation of what we now call 
“resource leadership,” has taught us to follow others under this 
rubric of “democratic participation” which is only a polite form of 
incipient oligocracy. It would take a drastic revision of our current 
political processes and a considerable revamping of current ed- 
ucational philosophy, to wean us from such a political psychology. 
Neither of these expectations is likely to be realized in our time; and 
Gardner Murphy's optimism regarding the possibility of a fairly early 
attainment of these ends, is probably misspent. 

A social system is like a physical system in some senses. Given cer- 
tain properties, a culture will establish its own equilibrium and run its 
own course; and these are difficult to upset without social revolution, 
which, as an instrument of social change, is largely obsolescent for 
practical purposes, in the West. Note that I speak of social change, 
not political change. One highly appealing way towards a peaceful 
elimination of social institutions and structures which have served 
their usefulness, is through the invention of the ntentional community, 
a device which has thus far been used sparingly in the West and on a 
small scale. Eventually, it is only through a more varied use of the 
intentional community that we can increase the number of self- 


conscious social experiments which are aimed at removing the stulti- 


fying, oligocratic atmosphere from our lives. But individuals have to 
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remain themselves somewhat, both psychologically and morally, before 
their united efforts to construct an intentional community will work. 
This readiness is rare today and I shall comment more fully on this 
later. Here let us note that its lack makes the formation of intentionai 
communities a matter fraught with too much risk of failure at this 
time. It is the explicit recognition of the value of the intentional 
community for purposes of diminishing the oligocratic esprit, so tra- 
ditional to democracy, which has prompted the psychologist Skinner 
to advocate an extreme type of social reconstruction such as that de- 
scribed in Walden Two, envisioning a form of nonoligocratic, self- 
government based upon a well-developed social altruism which has 
been brought about through the use of Skinner's psychological prin- 
ciples of operant conditioning. In Walden Two decisions are not made 
on a charismatic basis, and whatever power is present and needed is 
rotated in the form of community responsibility—responsibility which 
is assumed properly because individuals are socially conditioned to 
make honest, reality-tested, self-assessment. To contrast the ideals of 
Walden Two with the contact charisma so omnipresent in our lives to- 
day, all we need do is to familiarize ourselves with the psychological 
literature describing the researches on the effects which social pressure 
and the desire for group conformity produce on both physical and 
social perception. The literature on the effects of group-orientedness 
in judgment will convince the thoughtful reader that Bertrand Russell 
was not exaggerating when he stated that, were he given political, 
totalitarian power, he would guarantee that he could convince his 
subjects, through incessant propaganda, that there were three Sundays 


in a week. The upshot of all our preceding remarks is, then, to em- 
phasize that while the psychological factor of contact charisma looms 
so large in our psychology, political and organizational oligocracy 
can have little competition; for too often the oligocratic clique is 
dominated by a leader who is charismatic without being competent, 
and most of us are indifferent to the fact of incompetence in states- 
manship, administration, and grasp of social complexity. We stand 
ready, hypnotized by charisma, to take the leader at his own self- 


evaluation. 
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Another important psychological factor which promotes oligocracy 
is our unconcealed love of power. Our love of power seems to be 
an inevitable concomitant of being human and there is no sense in 
arguing with human nature. However, a civilized sense of power is 
not only tempered by social and religious feeling but a mature quest 
for power is deflected (perhaps “transformed” would be the better 
word here), into one of two possibilities. Either it is deflected into 
power over the Freudian id, that primitive, know-nothing demon which 
gives us our original, untempered, cruel, and lustful dynamism, or it is 
deflected into power which derives from the enhancement of personal 
consciousness, knowledge, analytic skill, creative achievements of every 
variety, and the development of the altruistic sentiments in human re- 
lationship. This second type of power furnishes mature ego-strength, 
to use the Freudian vocabulary, or self-mastery in the Adlerian sense. 
In political processes, as we observe them, there is much cant, via the 
phrase “human relations,” over the necessity of increasing the amount 
of our funded social altruism; but most political behavior is certainly 
in the opposite direction. It is an unpleasant fact but, nevertheless, 
still a fact, that most of us prefer “power over” people to “power with” 
people, by which we mean that the craving for a sense of personal 
mastery yields to the lust to direct and govern people’s lives. This love 
of power must be secured. This is best accomplished by sharing it 
with the oligocratic cliques. One despicable result is the emergence of 
the social peck-order so characteristic of institutional and organizational 
life when they assume the mantle of democracy. There is a vast 
literature on oligocratic peck-order and many of its forms have been 
ably catalogued by Whyte, Spektorsky, Merton, and dozens of other 
writers. The point, however, is that we are increasingly politically 
and socially conditioned to a “‘sense of station”, which makes a mockery 
of democracy; for as a political form, democracy can only survive if 
there is a two-way communication between those governing and the 
governed. If Aristotle is right, that democracy as a two-way communi- 
cation process can only survive when it involves small numbers, then 
we need the invention of new political forms to replace the mass 
existence spawned by a rampant urbanism; but oligocracy in any 
form is not the answer. Oligocrats are too fond of enforcing peck- 
order outside of themselves. Our love of power, then, and our psycho- 
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logical acceptance of imposed competition for social-political power, 
maintain oligocracy indefinitely, while the rewards for accepting one’s 
station temporarily may be eventual admittance to the privileged clique. 
All these considerations and many others prompt us to say that any 
resemblance between oligocratic rule based upon unabashed love 
of power over others and on self-seeking, on the one hand, and the 
pristine sense of democracy, on the other, is purely coincidentai and, 
I might add, purely inconsequential. 

The intellectual laziness of which so many of us are guilty, also 
works in its own strange way to root oligocracies to their sources of 
power. Oligocracies run smothly when those they govern are without 
necessary information and are constantly subjected to vague and un- 
structured situations. In such an atmosphere, the planted and directed 
rumor thrives, and it is generally devoted to glorifying the oppor- 
tunism of a ruling clique or to white-washing its mistakes. Intellectual 
laziness is a godsend to the powers that be in a rumor-mongering 
situation. Psychological studies of social communication via expeti- 
mental procedures and observation of social behavior by field studies, 
invariably indicate that there are simply too many people who will 
believe almost anything told to them by a friend or by someone to 
whom they are well disposed, provided it does not tax credulity. Re- 
search also indicates that people can easily be led to disbelieve in- 
formation from someone who is not too well accepted socially. 
Aiding and abetting these inclinations are the facts of what the 
psychologist calls “social perception.” We tend to view the world, 
persons, situations, and ideas through a filter consisting of the distor- 
tions and one-sidedness furnished by the peculiarities of our own 
particular experiences. As a result, if the truth is at variance with our 
social perception, we distort it until it fits our own private framework. 
This is known as cognitive bias, and oligocracies specialize in creating 
cognitive biases which support their power; particularly when the 
governed are too lazy to think and to inquire sufficiently to avoid such 
biases. By the same token, false rumors which ruling cliques would 
like to have us believe, are easily assimilated into the social perception 
created by the oligocratic atmosphere. Oligocratic critics are easily 
handled; for malicious and hostile rumors take more readily than 
benevolent and friendly ones, a rule which the power-bent insiders 
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know how to use only too well in order to dispose of their critics. 
In fact, one might say that the unchecked, planted lie is the most 
frequently used device to maintain power and prestige. The oligocratic 
power-seeker and power-holder can rely om issues which require 
extensive information for proper handling, to be settled as they wish 
by witholding essential information from their flock, knowing full 
well that the intellectual laziness of its members will guarantee that 
they will do no probing, an activity which, after all, is not cricket. 
Thus the governed can be counted upon to neglect to acquire the in- 
formation which is so vital to policy-making in a democracy, rendering 
their influence nil and leaving a clear field for the oligocratic touch- 
down. 

Still another factor which helps to maintain oligocracy, and which 
should be catalogued, is essentially an educational failure which is a 
corollary of the weakness described in the preceding paragraph. We 
lack effective psychological techniques for dissolving the great myths 
by which oligocracies shore up their strength. These myths could be 
dented if we could interest the great mass of voters in intelligent, 
accurate, well-organized exposes of the manner in which they are 
respectably and legally exploited. Such myths could be weakened con- 
siderably if we could develop muckraking and now-it-can-be-told 
activities which the voter would not only find less painful to become 
familiar with, but which he would eagerly seek and absorb for his 
own political development. Most voters, however, prefer to remain 
political lowbrows and innocents, without the patience to acquaint 
themselves with the inside dope governing their political lives. It is a 
sorry fact that our history shows that the only way mass-man can be 
galvanized to protest and turn the oligocratic rascals out, is either 
by making him feel he has been made a political sucker through regaling 
him with sensational headlines and news stories, or by means of the 
technique of buttonholing him through a mass whispering campaign. 

In contrast to mass-man, the political independent cannot be 
accused of being unwilling to dig in for the facts of actual, ongoing 
power-structures and, as a consequence, will eagerly absorb political 
know-how of the type furnished by Lasswell. Nevertheless, the slow- 
ness of reform generates an existentialist inertia, as it were, and after 
observing governmental corruption at all levels many times over, 
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even independents tend to react either by forgetting what they have 
learned and continuing their efforts at reform through a healthy, 
resurgent idealism leading to exacerbated frustration, or by discouraged 
abstention, sooner or later, from voting entirely. There are probably 
too many discouraged independents in the almost 50 per cent of our 
citizens who abstain from voting in national elections. Not all of these 
abstain out of despair over the workability of an improved democratic 
process. Many abstain because they have lost hope that the average man 
has what it takes to make democracy work. This, of course, was one 
of D. H. Lawrence’s strongest, pessimistic convictions; and this may 
be the reason why Bertrand Russell thought of him as a protofascist. 
An unexpressed feeling that this is one of the commonest interpre- 
tations which might be put upon one’s lack of faith in the political 
astuteness of mass-man, prompts the despairing independent not to 
voice his particular sentiment, even where his political outlook is 
strongly imbued with it. Whether or not one goes along with this 
despair, one conclusion is inescapable: the intellectual laziness of the 
average man, his short memory, and his high suggestibility, guarantee 
the perpetuation of oligarchical rule in political and social organiza- 
tion. These psychological shortcomings lead to his social consent to 
being manipulated by the clique. 

The acceptance of the bureaucratization of modern life has also 
helped to develop a psychology of acceptance of the oligocratic 
process. Bureaucratization has, in the main, led to an indifference to 
the need for adequate social communication. The average man finds 
that his sense of political and social security feeds upon assurance 
that those at the top can get the facts and explore their meaning with 
one another, presumably for his welfare. Such a pyramided sense of 
security can only lead to an almost total indifference to the realities 
of social and political processes and to the results of decision-making. 
It is precisely this indifference which existentialist thinkers have in 


mind when they write of alienation from society. With such alienation 
comes the psychological refusal to obtain that education for ourselves 
which would contribute towards making us continuously aware of the 
impact on our lives created by centers of power and decision-making. 
It is this to which Mills refers when he speaks of the necessity of 
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obtaining an education in sociological imagination—an education 
which helps the individual to translate social and institutional processes, 
bureaucratic and oligocratic forms, and social frictions and pathologies 
into his personal troubles. It is an awareness of the relation of the 
“big picture’’ to the quicksands of our own concerns, which can prompt 
responsible and enlightened, political initiative, and which can help 
us avoid the inaction that stems from alienation from society. Fa- 
cilitating the growth of this type of alienation, as well as alienation 
from self, is our increasing national participation in a fun morality; 
in an immature use of leisure and its many shallow expressions in our 
mass culture. Most aspects of mass culture encourage us to skate on 
the surface only of experience. When this socially ingrained habit of 
superficiality in our approach to all values, is carried over to our 
method of participation in political processes, the bell has tolled, and 
one need not ask for whom it tolls. It is only too clear that it augurs 
the death knell of honest, intelligent, and efficient democratic pro- 
cesses. Our fun morality and its ancillary expressions lead to a sort of 
philosophy of life—albeit, a shallow, hedonistic one. If mass-man can 
be said to have such a philosophy, it is probably that of “having fun.” 
Earlier forms of the pleasure principle run riot, have, of course, re- 
ceived expression: ‘Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow you may 
die”, or “wine, women and song,” etc. As we move from the Protestant 
Ethic of today, to the Social Ethic of tomorrow, what is novel about 
our current hedonism is only the number and variety of new forms 
offered us to express the Freudian pleasure principle. This can be 
seen most forcefully in Larrabee’s and Meyersohn’s account of our 
modern forms of alienation-promoting distractions. From the standpoint 
of the present discussion, however, one consequence of a fun morality 
is to enhance the amount of political infantilism in our lives which 
brings in its wake more than a narrowing of social vision; it tends to 
dissipate it entirely. With this estrangement from a concern with 
the good life as it can be fashioned by mature individuals seeking a 
workable sense of community, there results a freer flowering of the 
oligocratic spirit and the acceptance of the engineering of consent. 


All these considerations and many others of a psychological 
nature, which could be touched upon, contribute to the failure of the 


democratic process. It is certainly true that the behavioral repertoire 
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of political infantilism is not solely an outgrowth of the psychological 
shortcomings of immaturity. High population densities, together with 
the complexity of urban life brought about by the impact of science 
and technology, undoubtedly play a significant role. In this respect, as 
we have already remarked, perhaps Aristotle was not far wrong in 
assuming that the pristine ideal of the democratic ethos was workable 
only for small communities in the neighborhood of about 5,000 souls. 
However, the demographic and technological factors are certainly 
not playing a role in the small unit organization; the business corpo- 
ration, the union, the government agency, the university, the church 
one attends, the fraternal order, etc. Cultural protests against the 
growth of oligocracy appear to be futile because they fall on deaf 
ears, inactive minds, unconcerned hearts, and psychologically immature 
souls. In despair many thinkers, seeking a radical reconstruction of 
social habit, have asserted that the answer lies in planting experi- 
mental, intentional communities within the body politic. A great deal 
of hope is placed upon enterprises of this type by such diverse figures 
as Borsodi, Bishop, and Skinner. It is doubtful that the intentional 
community, given the present psychology of mass-man in the West, 
can work. The most critical of us are somewhat infected by cryptic 
forms of the oligocratic virus. As we are now constituted, if enough 
intentional communities were started they would be bound to federate 
sooner or later and when they did, you can be sure that they would be 
run by an oligocracy. They would be run oligocratically in the name of 
protest against all forms of power-seeking and decision-making by 
cliques. 

What then is the answer? There are, perhaps, many answers. 
We must leave such blueprints for social reconstruction to others 
who are more qualified to make them. What one should emphasize 
here are some of the psychological ingredients which are basic before 
any answer can be furnished. Nothing is more important, if we are 
serious about stemming the tides of our political alienation, than 
to develop in ourselves what Tillich calls a sense of “ultimate concern,” 
a basic willingness, accompanied by a corresponding intensity of feeling, 
to preoccupy ourselves with the fate of other men and women, their 
problems and situations, and the dissipation of suffering wherever it 
is met within the human condition. Ultimate concern can receive ex- 
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pression in social and political life as well as in the religious quest. 
The Old Testament recognized this distinctively human trait in em- 
phasizing the fact that we are our Brothers’ keepers. The modern 
psychologist recognizes the force of ultimate concern for one’s personal 
development in such concepts as ego-extension, as used by Allport. The 
capacity for ultimate concern is within ourselves. It is the ground of 
our being, what the existentialist calls the unvordenkliche aspects of 
striving for spiritual growth, those aspects of growth which assume 
the necessity of direction, integration, and personal fulfillment. 
All these aspects are potentially within ourselves. They are recoverable 
if they have been lost or snowed under by an excessive amount of 
alienation. Those who can dedicate themselves, whether as individuals 
or as groups, whether as teachers, writers, thinkers, or social critics, 
to fight for a few important needs, may help to lead the way towards 
the recovery of ultimate concern. 

What are some of these needs? We must move toward an edu- 
cation which will be concerned with a sense of value. We must do 
everything in our power, both for ourselves and others who come 
within our sphere of influence, to press for participation in political 
and social issues, but only where the voter is informed and is willing to 
let himself be taxed intellectually when dealing with these issues. We 
must show a willingness to reconstruct ourselves as adults, both 
psychologically and morally. Such a willingness is greatly dependent 
upon an existentialist recognition of several basic matters; recognition 
of the tragic sense of the human condition; willingness to accept the 
permanency of anxiety in our lives, so long as we remain human in 
the present sense of that term; and awareness of the need to be ever 
watchful against alienation-promoting processes of social and political 
life. This last is a theme remarkably developed by Buber in his con- 
trast of the “I and Thou” attitude in human affairs with the ever- 
present tendency to let human relations degenerate into the “I and It” 
mode. There are so many more things one must do to develop one’s 
humanity to the fullest! However, they can all be summed up by 
saying that there is no substitute for the central importance of u/timate 
concern if we seek a mature expression both of our humanity and of a 


workable form of democracy. No oligocratic atmosphere can flourish 
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where men seek both a sense of self and a sense of community. We 
owe the achievement of such objectives to others as well as to our- 
selves. These objectives may represent difficult beginnings but un- 
fortunately they are the only ways to begin. 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF DIPLOMACY 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Diplomacy in Its Sociological Aspects 


Diplomacy may be defined as the art of conducting relations 
among states by negotiation. Its most distinctive feature is that it 
makes provisions for a continuous and unbroken contact between 
governments. In theory, the purpose of this contact is to make pos- 
sible an amicable adjustment of differences on the basis of compro- 
mise and mutual respect. In practice, however, as we shall see, di- 
plomacy has become not only a featured aspect of the process of 
accommodation but also one of the weapons of power politics—the 
process of conflict. 

Although most historians trace the origins of modern diplomacy 
to the rise of international law in the post-Renaissance period, more 
recently Numelin has corrected the cultural myopia of these many writ- 
ers and pointed out that ‘the beginning of international law must be 
recognized wherever there is continuity of intercourse between two or 
more independent tribes of people.’ His method reminds us of 
the older comparative sociology made famous half a century ago by 
Westermarck and Sir James Frazer in particular. He shows the exist- 
ence of primitive diplomacy and reveals something of its form al- 
though he leaves us quite ignorant of its content, its functional pro- 
cesses, the nuances of negotiation, the psychology of motivation in 
diplomacy, and its cultural setting and interrelationships. 

Sociologically, then, the essence of diplomacy is subtle behavioral 
interaction. Nonliterate peoples, in their dealings with each other, 
and significance of hostile contacts, attitudes towards strangers and 
had and still have techniques of resolving peacefully their disputes. 
The roots of many present forms of diplomacy can be observed in 
the mutual relations of these primitive people, involving the function 
guests, primitive “diplomats” (messengers, heralds, and envoys), 
peace negotiators, and war emissaries. The continuance and support 
of pacific relations by magic and religious ceremonies, and trade as 





\Ragnar Numelin. The Beginnings of Diplomacy, (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 61. 
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a promoter of intertribal relations thus should also receive attention 
In short, preliterate peoples, sociologically, had definite techniques 
for sustaining intertribal contacts and for resolving disputes among 
autonomous groups. From these developed folkways and mores of 
intertribal contacts which eventually formulated the principles of 
international law. Interestingly enough, the states of the ancient 
world made sporadic use of heralds and special envoys; and even at 
times accorded them the same degree of inviolability and respect 
enjoyed by present-day diplomats. 

In its modern form the art of diplomacy arose when the city 
states of northern Italy began to send professional diplomats per- 
manently to the established states during the Renaissance period, and 
a regularized system of diplomatic representation was evolved. When 
the modern state system was firmly founded during the 17th century, 
a diplomatic corps came to be considered indispensable to state ex- 
istence. A classified and universally recognized system of represent- 
ation was worked out by the Congress of Vienna (1815) and by 
Aix-la-Chappelle (1818). 

At these Conferences, diplomatic agents were clearly classified 
into four following ranks: (1) ambassadors extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary and papel legates or nuncios; (2) envoys extraordinary 
and ministers plenipotentiary (3) ministers resident; (4) charges 
d'affaires. The first three ranks are accredited to the head of the state 
to which they are sent; but the charges d'affaires are accredited to the 
minister of foreign affairs. Sociologically, it is important to notice 
that these distinctions of rank are still followed today but their chief 
function is for ceremonial purposes; there is no essential difference 
in function. Each state may send whatever grade of diplomatic agent 
it prefers to another state, although in practice reciprocity is usual. 


The French and the Vodka’ Traditions 


When describing the modern diplomat, as a type, we must dis- 
tinguish between the traditional members of the diplomatic corps 
£ the Western world, trained within the traditions of the Frenc! 
system which led to the formation of a professional diplomatic service 
in every European country on a more or less identical model. These 
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officials had and still have similar standards of education, similar ex- 
perience, and similar aims; they wanted the same sort of world.’ They 
conceive diplomacy as the art of conducting relations among states 
by negotiation, the most distinguishing feature of this art being pro- 
vision for a continuous and unbroken contact between governments; 
in theory, the purpose of this contact is to make possible an amicable 
adjustment of differences on the basis of compromise and mutual 
respect. 

Just the opposite type of the diplomat arose with the Fascist, 
Nazi, and Soviet states, ‘the parvenu,” the stranger, the “out-group” 
member of this type. As former underground workers, or revolu- 
tionaries, they have carried over their social attitudes of their previous 
careers into diplomacy; instead of courtesy and traditional etiquette, 
they introduced public abuse, boorishness, and arrogance into dip- 
lomatic contacts, and, above all, have been led by the ideology that 
diplomacy is less the art of settling problems than of unsettling them; 
they have been, especially Soviet representatives, forthright in word 
and act. This conduct may be a partial result of Marxist ideology. 
which contends that politeness is a repulsive bourgeois affection; it 
is also based on the sentiment of inferiority (Soviet Russia had not 
been recognized by the United States of America until 1933), which 
demands that the Soviet emissary shout at his interlocutor in the hope 
of cowing the intended victim into submission so as to gain its ob- 
jectives without expenditure of men and material. 


The Concept of Western Diplomacy 


By the 17th century, permanent missions became the rule, and 
diplomacy had become an established profession, especially after the 
Peace of Westphalia of 1648 had crystallized and formalized the state 
system. Diplomats from all over Europe graced the court of Louis 
XIV, the ‘Sun King,” and gave it pomp and splendor which dazzled 
the contemporaries and set a pattern for centuries to come—and 
which is still with us. The game was played according to well- 
understood rules, with a great deal of glitter on the surface and 





2Harold Nicholson. The Evolution af Diplomatic Method, (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1954), p. 77. 
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nuch intrigue beneath. Diplomats represented their sovereigns and 
‘hese sovereigns used diplomacy to achieve their aims. 

It is important that this process was more that of competition 
than conflict. In fact, Cardinal Richelieu was the first to establish 
that the art of negotiation had to be a permanent diplomatic activity 
and “not merely a hurried endeavor;” that ‘diplomacy should aim, 
not at incidental or opportunistic arrangements, but at creating solid 
and durable relations.”* He established the important prin- 
ciple that sound diplomacy was based on the element of certainty, 
that an agreement once signed was to be ratified and executed—as, 
otherwise, international conferences would degenerate into assemblies 
for the exchange of entertainment, platitudes, or propaganda (some- 
thing that is the outstanding characteristic of modern diplomacy today). 

In order to understand the sociological framework within which 
the traditional diplomat operates, according to the principles of the 
traditional French diplomatic rules, an ambassador should recog- 
nize that there is such a thing as the freemasonry of the diplomatic 
corps, and should try to cultivate the friendship of even his minor 
colleague. ‘*. . . Since the whole diplomatic body labours to the same 
end, namely to discover what is happening, there arises a certain free- 
masonry of diplomacy, by which one colleague informs another of 
coming events, which a lucky chance has enabled him to discern,” ad- 
vised one of the most famous textbooks for professional diplomats.* 
The author also presented a formidable catalogue of qualifications 
and capacities for the profession. “The good diplomatist must have 
an observant mind, a gift of application which rejects being diverted 
by pleasure or frivolous amusements, a sound judgement which takes 
the measure of things as they are, and which goes straight to the goal 
by the shortest and most natural paths without wandering into 
meaningless refinements and subleties.’"" The good negotiator must 





SNicholson, ibid., pp. 50-51. Richelieu also taught that the interest of the 
state was primary and eternal, above sentimental, ideological or doctrinal pre- 
judices and affections; and propounded that no policy could succeed unless it 
had national opinion behind it. He was the first to introduce a system of do- 
mestic propaganda. 

4Francois de Callieres, De la maniere de negocier avec les Souverains. (1716), 
cited by Nicholson, op. cit., p. 68. 
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“have the gift of penetration,” be quick, resourceful, a good listener, 
courteous and agreeable; have enough self-control to resist the longing 
to speak before he has thought out what he intends to say; should pay 
attention to the women but not lose his heart; able to stimulate dignity 
and always avoid tasteless display; must avoid personal prejudices, 
“suffer fools gladly; not given to drink, gambling, women’’. He should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the institutions and history of the country 
to which he is assigned, should know the German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin languages, and also have some knowledge of literature, 
science, mathematics, and law; and he should entertain handsomely. 

These principles, with the exception of the last one, have, 
inevitably, undergone definite modifications, as all social behaviors do, 
by the stress on the procedures rather than on the substance of such 
applied activities. But the important thing is that the traditional 
diplomats were cognizant that they and their adversaries were playing 
a game that required skill and precedence; hence they kept a courteous 
tone and mostly never abused each other. They practiced their pro- 
fession as persons of culture (in the popular sense) and good manners, 
treating their fellow diplomats with ostensible courtesy even in war- 
time. 

It is true that the traditional diplomats were not always ‘‘career 
diplomats,” but many were of distinction and experienced in public 
affairs (Talleyrand, Metternich, Castiereagh, Beaconsfield, Bismarck, 
Salisbury, Lord Bryce, etc.), who were courteous and cultivated good 
manners, observing the customary etiquette and protocol—although 
they all were definitely aware that their objectives and polices were dif- 
ferent. 

This was well known to the first policy makers of our Depart- 
ment of State, whose traditional types of diplomats were even better 
known for their literary gifts than for their purely diplomatic vocation; 
and who cultivated courtly qualities, anxious to overcome the impres- 
sion that the America of the earlier days lacked “culture.” Washing- 
ton Irving served on the staff of the United States Legation in Madrid 
from 1826 to 1829; then he was appointed to the court of St. James, 
and became Minister to Spain between 1842-1846. John Lothrop 
Motley was appointed to St. Petersburg, later to Austria, and finally 
to London (and made his fame as the author of A History of the Rise 
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of the Dutch Republic and History of the United Netherlands). 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was an outstanding American Consul to England. 
James Russell Lowell was United States Minister to Madrid and to 
England. Walter Hines Page was a journalist and publisher before 
going as emissary to London. Obviously, these individuals were sent 
abroad as apostles of good will, delegates of culture, rather than secret 
intriguers and manipulators of public opinion. 


The “High” Membership 


The professional diplomat is usually an individual who enjoys 
at least some small income of his own. For the higher post he is 
often taken from outside the services, for he must spend more than 
his allowance warrants on entertainment. Both in the United States 
and in England these appointments are usually made as a reward for 
political services. In addition, most ranking diplomats are highly edu- 
cated men, or members of nobility. From the time of Francis I of 
France (the date from which the rise of modern diplomacy is traced 
by Nicholson), diplomacy has been generally carried on by persuasive, 
dignified and courteous men. Often they were high dignitaries of the 
Church, consciously characterized by their universal outlook, aristo- 
crats of rank, and often men of outstanding abilities; while patriots, 
they were also often men of the world, often known in the field of 
arts and letters, for their refinements, and acquainted with the customs 
of courts and countries. Thus, naturally, the diplomatic circles became 
known for their tact, customs, subtlety, courtesy, wit and charm. On 
the whole, the traditional Western diplomats have been men of wealth 
or individuals with titles or bearing names of ancient dignity, as shown, 
for instance, from the Diplomatic List (issued by the Department of 
State in 1939): Sir Ronald Lindsay (Great Britain); Senor don 
Manuel de Frerey Santader (Peru); His Highness Prince Eugene de 
Ligne (Belgium); Senor Don Juan Francisco de Gardenas (Spain); 
Marquis Alberton Rossi Linghi (Italy); Mr. Andre de Laboylaye 
(France) ; Lieutenant Colonel Count Marcel Stomm (Hungary) ; Baron 
van Breugel Doublas (Netherlands). 

The modern diplomatic corps is organized along the hierarchical 
ladder, headed by the ambassadors, nuncios and legates. Ministers 
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are one rung down the diplomatic ladder, followed by attaches and 
secretaries (the duty of the last career men being to sweat over the 
stilted jargon of diplomatic correspondence): French and English are 
the diplomatic languages but a Latin vocabulary of technical terms is 
still in use. 

The corporate consciousness of the diplomatic group is displayed 
by the activities of the “leisure class,’ as described in the classic work 
of Veblen, with the heightened features added by prestige granted 
to them as the representatives of ruling sovereigns; with all the pre- 
judices of the “favored” and “higher” ones against the “lower” (that 
is, nondiplomatic) classes; with the emphasis on the rounds of time- 
consuming activities which become ends in themselves, and with social 
values quite isolated from the rest of the cultural groups of each capital 
in the world. In fact, the hierarchy of values of social standing places 
the diplomat at the peak of the political and social structure, as he 
represents the most universally accepted social value—the state and 
its power. 

This awareness of “high” standing is increased by the special 
privileges granted to the diplomat, who lives in the world unavailable 
to the ordinary mortal. For instance, he is immune from all laws of the 
country where he is accredited. Traffic regulations are not binding on 
his vehicles, which carry distinguishing license tags. The embassies 
and chanceries are considered provinces of their country and the proper- 
ty is tax free. Because they pay no customs duties or taxes they can 
buy the finest imported goods at phenomenally low prices. As personal 
representative of the head of his government, an ambassador is entitled 
to special dignities, and deals directly with the Secretary of State or 
Foreign Minister. 

As men who are engaged in a continuous co-operative activity, 
they have developed folkways, mores, habits, disciplines, and morale, 
giving each of them unity, and causing them to develop a sort of 
“personality or character.” This “diplomatic personality” is the result 
both of accident and environment. The accident depends mostly on the 
types of individuals who, historically, first assumed control; the en- 
vironment puts great pressure on those individuals to conform to what 
is expected of them in terms both of practical results and the repre- 
sentation of sentimental ideals. The older the social behavior of such 
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groups—and diplomacy is an old profession—the more the members 
unconsciously submerge their own personalities and adopt the per- 
sonality of the organization while acting as a part of it. Once formed, 
these attitudes have the persistence of all living things—they tend 
to grow and expand. The ceremonies which an institution adopts to 
reconcile its ideals are addressed to its own members not to outsiders; 
therefore they are seldom convincing to the critics. 

The diplomat, above all, represents the state, which, as a social 
institution, has a glamor of its own, as an independent centre of social 
power. He represents the traditionally sanctioned authority, which 
leaves no room for the idea that “things could be otherwise’; its 
wielder tends to act as if he were just a timeless embodiment of 
superiority. The diplomatic group is built on esprit, whose norms and 
institutions are granted absolute authority; critical opinions about 
them are tabooed. Forms of social intercourse, pastimes, patterns of 
speech and dress are reserved to it, and the whole social structure is 
held together by a highly formalized ritual: maintaining a vertical 
distance which dominates the group’s thinking, which is characterized 
by strict standards of conduct prescribing a formal etiquette for every 
occasion, and which frowns upon spontaneous, impulsive behavior 
which is rated as “vulgar.” Ceremony is an integral aspect of such 
group behavior, since it conveys an almost ineluctable impression of 
the high and enduring worth of that which it enshrines; suggesting 
the superior dignity of the person and the order of thing that cannot be 
treated in the casual manner of everyday behavior, that demands the 
formality of the stiff back and the bended knee. Furthermore, cere- 
mony in diplomacy, as in all social intercourse, keeps ordinary men at 
a respectful distance from the source of authority. And diplomacy 
being mostly solemn occasions, needs endless rounds of ceremonies. At 
the same time, rituals and ceremonials are associated with each other, 
since they promote motor reactions expressing attitudes of deference 
to authority or submission to tradition and are manipulated in the 
interest of prestige; they proceed according to design and with proper 
decorum. And the aesthetic features of rituals must not be over- 
looked; the repetitive niceties of greeting and parting, of table manners, 
of politeness, are not mere fluff and nonsense; they provide a smooth 
interactional relationship which gives a sense of solidarity, of the 
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familiar; they provide a solid and predictable basis upon which con- 
versation and overt action can proceed. Like other habits, they save 
time and energy, reduce tensions or drives which might otherwise dis- 
rupt or redirect dynamic interactional relationships. 


The Tribal Symbols of Prestige 


Since the diplomats represent the sovereigns of their states, they 
use all the instruments that help them to maintain their status and 
prestige, working upon the propensity of their peers that they, also, 
are higher beings. ‘Vertical distance is the constitutive principle in 
which the very existence of such groups is grounded.’”® Every con- 
tact between “high” and “low” is made subject to a highly formalized 
ritual, and the maintenance of a vertical distance becomes an organic 
part of the thinking of the whole tribe; strict standards of conduct, 
prescribing a formal etiquette for every occasion, are powerful instru- 
ments for maintaining such distance. Furthermore, this form of cul- 
ture pattern maximizes distance not only in the vertical dimension (be- 
tween “high” and “low” groups), but also among equals; specifically 
the ambassador from Great Britain certainly rates “higher” than the 
one from Yugoslavia. 

Differentiation in this hierarchically organized body also influences 
attitudes towards cultural objects and all social norms and institutions, 
producing definite essential features of the group culture—forms of 
social intercourse, pastimes, patterns of speech, various techniques of 
handling the professional problems—and these can be understood only 
esoterically. As we shall see, even the language, in such cases, becomes 
formalized, stereotyped, and stylized. 

The hierarchical distance is mirrored in numerous behavior pat- 
terns—differences in dress from the “low’’ class, differential modes 
of address, ceremonials of deference between “high” and “low” cultural 
mission, etc. Even the difference between “high” and “low” cultural 


objects becomes important. (Imagine a diplomat wearing brown shoes, 
or the social degradation facing a diplomat should he wear a black 





5Karl Mannheim Essays on the Sociology of Culture, (New York: Oxford, 
1956), p. 210. 
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tie instead of a white one for certain receptions!) In speech, also, cer- 
tain “high” subjects demand a solemn and esoteric vocabulary, while 
“lower” topics can be treated in a less strait-laced fashion. 


Esprit de Corps 


Most of the members of the diplomatic corps are professionals 
who received their training as secretaries in their respective foreign 
ministries or as attaches of their legations and embassies abroad and, 
who, at one time or another, or periodically, have met their counter- 
parts in various capitals. Their professional life is entirely limited 
to circulation within the closed diplomatic circles which represent well- 
defined social units in every capital of the world, well integrated with 
self-consciousness (‘consciousness of kind’), the result of carefully 
prescribed social activities of the whole group. Although each indi- 
vidual has, naturally, his own individual interests, each, at the same 
time, carries on his activities as a member of the group which is granted 
the so-called ‘diplomatic privileges and immunities,” which demands 
participation from each member in rounds of formal social relations, 
who must, as an individual and as representative of the group, dis- 
play the expected attitude to the profession and to outsiders. 

The framework of the diplomatic mentality is rooted in a “‘corp- 
orate identity independent of their national identity,’* a form of pro- 
fessional freemasonry, characterized by a common standard of pro- 
fessional conduct, which prescribes definite rituals, ceremonials, laws 
of precedence, social courtesy, and the public performance of these 
rites. Since diplomacy represents the might of state power and is an 
old and delicate profession, it stresses the continuity of values. Its 
roots go back to feudal traditions and the conception of papal suprem- 
acy, when a suzerain might claim that some small state was in law his 
vassal, and the Pope, for his party claimed the right of the supreme 
lawgiver. The negotiations become clothed in elaborate forms, 
rituals, and ceremonials, heightening the sense of honor, dignity, 
and prestige of the claimants of the state power. Not only must the 
state represented be given all the honors due (or presumbaly due to it), 





6Nicholson, op. cit., p. 75. 
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but the individual representing it must be a recipient; hence the prob- 
lems of etiquette and precedence have been agitating diplomatic 
circles since the very beginning. Etiquette, as the body of forms of 
conventional decorum within which one’s behavior is cast, always 
involves respect for the person to whom it is addressed. Who is to 
enter the reception room first, who is to be seated on the right or the 
left side of the sovereign, who is to be introduced first or second to 
a king, and similar questions are of the utmost importance to the diplo- 
mat.’ An ambassador, on arrival, had often to negotiate for weeks 
every detail of his official reception and the presentation of his letters 
of credence. Should the King descend the steps of his throne to re- 
ceive the latter, or make a mere movement of the legs, indicating his 
theoretical willingness to do so? At what exact stage of the proceed- 
ings should the ambassador remove or replace his hat? If the ambas- 
sador delivered his formal address in Latin, would the King reply 
in his native or in the Latin language? 


Tribal Semantics 


As every closely-knit social group, isolated from hierarchically 
inferior clusters, and with top-ranking prestige, with most members 
having had similar standards of education, similar experience, similar 
aims, and folkways, mores, and ideologies, the diplomatic world has 
created its own kind of esoteric language, understandable only to the 
members of the tribe. Sample information provided by the State De- 
partment’s own confidential beginner’s guide, stresses that a “tiny 
coffee cup” is a “demitasse”; a Queen, in informal conversation, may 
be called “ma’am,” but never ‘“madam’’; only servants call a Duke 
“Your Grace’"—to a diplomat a Duke is just “Duke.” In international 
dealings, ““Acte Authentique” is the phrase applying to any completely 
trustworthy act or document; in the language of diplomacy, it usually 
refers to an instrument certified by some competent authority* “Ad 





71. Monte Radlovic, Etiquette and Protocol; A Handbook of Conduct in Ameri- 
can and International Circles, (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), describes the 
proper protocol, manners, and official code of behavior to be used when visiting 
-or entertaining here and abroad; includes a glossary of diplomatic titles and terms. 
The diplomatic and theatrical whirls of London, Paris, Rome and Washington pro- 
vide the background for Stanley Baron’s novel, The Facts of Love, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 
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referendum” has its English equivalent in “for reference’ or “unde: 
conditions of being referred.” The term applies to diplomatic situa- 
tions which are not covered in an agent’s instruction; in such cases, he 
could receive proposals ad referendum while awaiting further instruc- 
tions from his home government. ‘‘Ad Interim’? means that when an 
ambassador is temporarily absent from his post, his charge d'affaires 
acts for the interval. During the recent negotiations, the Austrian 
government sent “Aide Memoire’’ to Moscow reminding the Soviet 
Officials that Premier Stalin had once made an important statement 
of policy concerning Austria’s future. “Casus belli” applies in di- 
plomacy to incidents or situations leading to a declaration of war. 
“Demarche” is a “walk, step, proceeding, manner of action”— one 
of the most evasive words in diplomatic lingo, frequently causing 
delay in the translation of important documents, as the term variously 
translated means offer, suggest, demand, attempt, proposal, protest, 
remonstrance, request, overture, warning, or threat. ‘Persona Grata” 
usually applies to a resident diplomat when he is officially accepted 
by the government of a foreign country. “Sub Spe Rati’ (‘In hope 
of ratification by home government’’) is used when a diplomat trans- 
mits a proposal to his government, particularly in a situation where the 
death of a senior diplomat has occurred, and expresses no opinion 
on the merits of the proposal. ‘‘Ultimatum’” means the final con- 
ditions or terms by either of the parties in a negotiation, but, contrary 
to popular opinion, the word seldom appears in diplomatic exchanges. 

The same esoteric aspects appear when the routine social aspects 
of diplomacy are carried on. An invitation to a formal dinner at an 
embassy says “white tie;” that means long-tailed coat, not just a 
tuxedo. When the invited diplomat leaves his and his wife’s wraps in 
the foyer, he receives a tiny white card stating ‘“‘Mme. Irasi;” that 
means that the diplomat has to find “Mrs. Irasi” in the drawing room 
and escort her to dinner, and a seasoned diplomat knows that the 
first thing to do after he leaves his coat is to look at the seating chart, 
which shows where everyone will sit. But he and his wife must also 
watch for other things: the host goes into dinner first, escorting the 
wife of the most important guest; the hostess goes in last with the 





8Gay Tomlinson, “Diplomats’ Lingo New York Times, June 5, 1947. 
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most important guest—called the “ranking guest.” The ranking 
guests are supposed to leave shortly after 10:30 P.M.; then the other 
guests go—but not before. 


Endless Rounds of Social Whirl 


Formal social relations are of great importance to the diplomat; 
in fact most of the time of the ambassadors is spent attending per- 
functory functions; nearly all of them are purely formal. The result 
is that formal social relations are of great importance to the diplomatic 
corps. As is always the case with every social process which becomes 
institutionalized, formal social functions become eventually an end in 
themselves. Much of the talk of the corps hinges on its luncheons, 
dinners, receptions, teas; and the brightest spots of such conversations 
are the small or important breaches of etiquette on such formal occa- 
sions. A misplaced place card for a dinner can have almost as serious 
consequences as a misdirected fleet. The diplomatic world finds it 
a source of much gossip, amusement, and conversation for days—until 
another such incident arouses its interest. To prevent his associates 
form making him the butt of their amusement, many a diplomat be- 
comes concerned, to the point of irrationality, with the fine shades of 
what is, or is not, proper to do under certain circumstances. Few 
dare to be too original, so that many of the diplomatic occasions are 
oppressively dull. And yet, not many members of this social elite 
would dare to miss such gatherings; one might be talked about, and the 
failure to appear at this or that function might lead to serious inter- 
national implications.® For both practical and prestige reasons, every 
ambassador entertains and is entertained with monotonous frequency 
and considerable lavishness—since the prestige of the State is involved. 
For instance, at times, the average ambassador to Washington must 
attend six cocktail parties in one day; with such heavy schedules, social 
affairs are run on a split-second time-table, andWashington’s mores 





®The rules for a typical top-level diplomatic Washington dinner were even 
of considerable concern to George Washington. As soon as he established himself 
in the first Presidential mansion on Cherry Street in New York City, he conferred 
with his Cabinet members on the question of rules for entertaining and receiving 
company. Alexander Hamilton sent him a letter outlining his ideas on the subject, 
and it is this set of ideas that still serves as the basis of the social code of official 
Washington. 
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require that all guests at a dinner party arrive within five minutes of 
8:00 P.M., after cocktails, seating takes place at 8:20 P.M.; to 
expedite serving, there is usually a butler for every four guests; 
custom prescribes that the guest of honor leaves at 10:30 P.M. 
Every mission observes its national holiday with a sumptuous luncheon, 
party or dinner; most sought-after are the 1,000 invitations to the 
annual British garden party on the Queen’s birthday, and fresh straw- 
berries with thick, unpourable Devonshire cream form the piece de re- 
sistance there; champagne and wines flow at the French Embassy as 
Bastille Day is observed on July 14. 

The attendance at such social rounds is, however, not only a mat- 
ter of routine and prestige but also a barometer of diplomatic relations; 
the warmth and coolness of the diplomatic relation can be measured 
by the attendance of the Ambassador or only of his underling, the 
length of his stay, or of his conversation with another ambassador. 
Hence the United States Department of State publishes its own confi- 
dential beginner's guide. A book of Etiquette for the British Foreign 
Service would have been unthinkable before World War II; a high 
proportion of fledgling diplomats then carried the mark of Eaton, 
Harrow, or Rugby, and the casual polish of Oxford or Cambridge. 
But in 1949, The Foreign Office sent to Britain’s embassies’ freshmen 
throughout the world three hundred copies (marked ‘‘confidential’’) 
of a manual of polite procedure, drawn up by the Vice Marshal of the 
Diplomatic Corps in London, Marcus Check.'® Check’s pamphlet 
turned around the ordeals of Mr. John Bull, the Third Secretary to Sir 
Henry Sealingwax, Ambassador to mythical Mauretania. Grooming 
John Bull for his stay in Mauretania, Check, for instance, advises young 
Bull for his first big show of tact at Sir Henry Sealingwax’s re- 
ception: ‘‘One of his chief duties is to be affable to bores,” and nothing 
is worse than “dreary individuals standing in gloomy and solitary 
silence.” If John Bull has an aversion to public funerals, he had best 


overcome it. “In some countries, (they) are unrivaled as occasions in 
which to cultivate acquaintance. How many an interesting political 
connection was first conceived by a certain foreign head of a mission 
in a convulsive handshake in a funeral cortege and cemented by giving 


him a lift home in his car from the ceremony.” 
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The talk over embassy cocktails has been of great importance, in 
fact, since the 13th century, when the first Venetian Ambassadors 
found that “good cheer and the warming effect of wine’ were instru- 
mental in prying loose state secrets. Today’s diplomats too, know that 
strategic wassail yields useful political information which could never 
be exchanged in the official air of the embassy conference room. Top- 
level diplomacy is a subtle art and not always given to calling a spade 
a spade; it does some of its best work in the stimulating climate of the 
formal dinner party or outdoor afternoon reception, and a complete 
set of rules (written and unwritten) governs this conversational give- 
and-take which is an indispensable tool of the trade. 

Within the larger framework of the endless rounds of diplomatic 
social activities is another wheel geared into the larger whirling wheel. 
The routine rounds of diplomatic formal affairs are supplemented by 
the rounds of social activities offered by the lesser lights of the cap- 
itals. Each diplomatic circle has clusters of hangers-on—retired wealthy 
individuals, rich and ambitious mothers with their marriageable daugh- 
ters, and leaders of “‘cafe society,” who live within the reflected glory 
of the diplomatic social life. Washington, for instance, is besieged 
by numberless ambitious individuals whose goal is to capture a live 
diplomat for a dinner, or to secure an invitation to an embassy for a 
reception. The persistent pressure of such social climbers tends to 
make the diplomat even more formal, since he tends to limit his social 
activities only to the most necessary and perfunctory social activities. 
But since such business takes up so much time of each head of the mis- 
sion, most diplomats are likely to be known as the individuals knowing 
the standard manners of the drawing room better than the country to 
which they are accredited. They simply have hardly any time left for 
any serious study—not to speak of the lack of knowledge of foreign 
languages (except, probably, Spanish, English, French, and possibly 
German—and their native tongue). Contrary to popular opinion, 
such learned diplomats as Lord Bryce are today more of an exception 
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than a rule. Since they are transferred periodically from one capital 
to another, they have little opportunity to learn the fundamentals 
about the country in which they are temporarily located. 


Joseph S. Roucek is Chairman and Professor in the Departments 
of Political Science and Sociology at the University of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and a contributing editor to the Journal of Human Relations. 
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A SIGNIFICANT VISIT WITH DR. ARTHUR E. hWWORGAN 


BRYANT CRAWFORD, JR. 


In a lecture expounding his pragmatic views on general education, 
Arthur E. Morgan, pioneer, engineer, educator, and humanitarian, de- 
livered to us the most inspirationally rewarding message it has ever 
been our privilege to enjoy. 

Dr. Morgan states as his thesis: “For education to be vital . . . it 
must contain the spirit of curiosity and . . . purposefulness. The pro- 
cess should deal with more than just the ways of living and should 
seek to find over-all direction and purpose. The highly intelligent are 
often lacking in this latter mentioned essential; on the other hand, 
individuals of mediocre intelligence and who possess the proper spirit, 
have made many invaluable contributions to society—to humanity.” 

Dr. Morgan sought to convince us that “education,” in its real 
meaning, is a term which embraces a great deal more than the course 
credit leading to various degrees. He stated that education is vital 
when you have the combination of the student and teacher working 
together exploring unknown problems in the familiar areas. Live 
interest and curiosity should be an integral part of education. “Edu- 
cation should deal with more than just the ways and means of living. 
It should include training in techniques of living and an accumulation 
of academic lore. The general purpose of education is to equip the 
student for effective living on all fronts.’’ Dr. Morgan said that when 
he was a boy it seemed to him that intelligence was not enough; the 
ingredient of purposefulness was necessary. He pursued this point by 
indicating that although his opportunities in academic achievements 
were limited; his capacity for problem solving in real-life situations 
was enormous. 

In re-emphasizing the idea of “education for living,” Dr. Morgan 
mentioned especially, the fact that simply the accessibility of good 
books in a good library had enabled him to overcome all of the disad- 
vantages of his early environment—a world of the underprivileged. 
With no college training whatsoever and only three years of high 
school, he continued to educate himself. At various stages of his youth 
and early manhood, he knocked about with engineers to learn the rudi- 
ments of their profession. He tried surveying and government service, 
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read books, books, books! His preparation was complete. Expanding 
his comments in a broader sense, Dr. Morgan maintained that a liberal 
education prevents the growth of one-sided personality—over-developed 
in one sense or area and under-developed in another. Education should 
produce a “‘fit’’ personality, one who is “fit to live.” The key to his 
own success was that of a very necessary development—maturity 
of personality. One needs this maturity, this over-all picture of life. 

In order to teach a person to live effectively the college must pro- 
vide many things. “It should produce individuals who are able to 
stand on their own feet as responsible, mature, confident individuals. 
They should be aware of their potentialities and limitations. The col- 
lege should provide opportunities for the creative development of a 
meaningful personal philosophy, and for finding values to believe in 
and live by.” 

Thoroughly indoctrinated by the tenets of this educational philoso- 
phy of his, Dr. Morgan dreamed early of founding his own institution. 
His institution was to be a school of inquirers, both faculty and stu- 
dents. Education was to be a “common adventure’ for everyone in- 
volved. Trainees would actually be working at their calling; thus 
institution and clientele would be self-supporting. For years Dr. 
Morgan's ambition to start his own school was somewhat stifled. The 
Dayton Flood (1913) demanded all of his time and energy as an engi- 
neer. Even though he had already selected a site, in Massachusetts, 
the project was shelved, by the press of circumstances for a number of 
years. One day he discovered, almost by accident, that he had been 
appointed a trustee of Antioch College. He actually did not know the 
date of his appointment. He visited a run-down Antioch of thirty 
students; with a $15,000.00 annual budget; no inside toilets, and few 
other facilities worth mentioning. Already past forty, he hesitated to 
take hold. His wife encouraged him to try here at Antioch rather 
than in Massachusetts. Once the decision was made, he visited the 
trustees; found them disinterested, more or less. When he outlined 
a program to them, skepticism was his chief reward. ‘Go ahead;” 
“cant do worse;” “undertaker’—were typical of the endorsements 
tendered by his colleagues. 

Thus the theories of Arthur Morgan eventually were proved. 
His great adventure was a successful one. Antioch became a monu- 
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ment to the profound philosophy of a great man. In 1920 the search 
for the right man for president ended when Mr. Morgan was elected 
to direct the destiny of the institution in this more official capacity 
as executive administrator. As President, he brought in the best men 
in each area from all over the country. Next came the 200 students 
for whom jobs were found inside and outside the institution. Phillip 
Nash came to serve as co-ordinator—remained as dean. New policies 
were established: departing from the traditional promotion method, 
the administration made full professors of students just out of college. 
A high level of student selectivity was adopted—candidates for ad- 
mission were investigated as if they were prospective employees.’ 
Exponents of this policy of establishing high school admission stand- 
ards vigorously attacked the method of college preparatory schools 
where the aim was simply to pass a college entrance examination. 
Athletics were de-emphasized. Strong student government was estab- 
lished. Under the general education plan, the college curriculum was 
designed to cover the whole range of education in a broad sense as 
in an area like Earth Science. A top man in personnel management 
was hired to place students on jobs; to move them from one job to 
another to develop versatility. The lecturer made clear the many-sided 
features of general education in his discussion of the principal pre- 
cepts of the Antioch plan: (1) Students were not allowed to develop in 
only one direction. Faculty members served chiefly as advisers to a 
work-study program. (2) Interest in vocations and occupations was cul- 
tivated carefully and scientifically. Engineering was considered one 
point of departure; the biological sciences were re-emphasized as vital 
contributions to a rounded development; a continuance of the study of 
history was strongly advocated. (3) A new view of the professions ap- 
peared radically different from the old traditional point of view. This 
type of training sought to produce free men with no regard for differen- 
ces in race or religion. Consequently, graduates of Antioch have become 
adjustable people with none of the problems so often cluttering the 
horizon of daily living. 

Antioch College again pioneered under Arthur E. Morgan. Pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the unreality of the average liberal arts 





1The Carnegie Foundation discovered Antioch in the top five of six schools in 
selection of students for college admission. 
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program and narrowness of the usual technical training, he sought to 
“promote the development, in proportion, of every element of person- 
ality.” He forged the essential outlines of the Antioch study-plus- 
work plan as it is known today. The co-operative plan sends Antioch stu- 
dents out, every other three months to take active adult parts in the 
work of the world. In communities across America, on regular, paid 
jobs students explore what many people do and how they live. They 
learn much about themselves, their country, and society, and how 
they can best contribute to it. Their work experiences are general 
education as well as preparation for a career. All students, whatever 
their fields of study, take part in the co-operative plan. The study- 
plus-work plan looks complicated on paper but it operates fairly simply. 
Usually two students co-operate to hold each job. One works while 
the other studies. Then the two trade places. Students divide vaca- 
tion periods so that the job is covered throughout the year. The stu- 
dent is expected to work to the best of his ability, for his employer 
retains him only if his work is satisfactory. At the end of each work 
period the employer rates the student’s performance on the job, and 
the student earns co-operative credit toward his degree for satisfactory 
-work. 

Antioch believes that a college has an obligation not only to im- 
part the best ideas and wisdom the human race has accumulated to 
date, but to keep vigilantly on the search for new knowledge—in 
the sciences, in the humanities, in social organization. For both teach- 
ing and research, the Antioch Board of Trustees has affirmed that 
“freedom of inquiry and freedom of communication are essential to 
human dignity and progress and to self-government; that freedom is 
won at great cost and can be maintained only with courage and vigi- 
lance.” 

Dr. Morgan concluded with several deeply significant remarks: 
“The future of the United States depends on the personal integrity of 
citizens who can build clear-cut philosophies for themselves; the 
young people who can do this control our future. Get clear stand- 


ards and live by them.” 


Bryant Crawford, ]r., is a doctoral candidate at The Ohio State 
University. This visit with Dr. Morgan was a class assignment. 
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IS THE TRUTH STILL MARCHING ON? 
THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 1960 


Have we as Americans been diverted from the original quest of this na- 
tion? Is what we call “liberalism” today a subversive trend? Is it subversive 
of the original European intention implicit in the set of value-traditions which 
was originally called by that name? Specifically, is America now leading a 
major portion of the West in a way of life distinctly and sharply contrasting 
with the original American (or European insofar as this nation drew from that) 
way of life—a way which could be said to embody the human freedoms; which 
could, therefore, in that sense be described as ‘‘a new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal?’’ (Emphasis 
the editor's) | Have we, in other words, gone over to those older post-enlighten- 
ment motivations of Europe, which fascism under various names had deliberate- 
ly refashioned in a modern revival of all-out autocracy ? 

The picture of that early turn away from dangerous prevailing thought 
forms is clear. Truth was marching on in the minds of men. Truth set it- 
self against not only ignorance but against a certain insidious ulterior motiva- 
tion (the witch doctor outlook on life) in science. It set itself against supersti- 
tion, dogma and unsparing authoritarianism in religion. It set itself against 
governmental tyranny and monopolization im industry and trade. Truth set 
itself, in its march, against “divine rights” and all other privileges resting upon 
power or fiction in the new political way called “democracy.” The European 
enlightenment in which modern liberalism had its birth was simply the total of 
this turning away from restricting and harmful thought-forms to the new 
thought which emerged. In Europe, however, all this development was im- 
measurably set back by the first great counter-revolution represented in the con- 
quests of Napoleon. The predominating trends of Europe became those of the 
pre-enlightenment period against which truth had set itself in the minds of men. 
More recently, Europe has faced a second great counter-revolution in the further 
rise of all these same evils in the streamline modern forms of the fascist era. 
We should not, therefore, expect to find this early spirit which was original 
liberalism prevailing in any part of Europe. We can now find what is called 
“liberalism.” But what about America? Do we still have a ‘way of life” 
which is worth exporting—a way which can justly claim to represent those 
original freedoms—those specific kinds of pursuit of truth with which all the 
early liberals began? Is this truth still marching on, politically, economically, 
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scientifically or religiously? Is it marching on in America or anywhere else in 
our present world? This question, as broken down into these four components, 
is a fair one to ask when facing a-world increasingly centralized in irresponsible 
power over masses of people, using regimentive means openly, proposing to 
intimidate opposition into impotency and boldly employing violence and the 
threat of it, as never before, as the final arbiter where differences or conflicts 
arise among nations. The claim to be advancing freedoms is a mockery while 
the world is of such a nature that one scarcely dares mention that equality of 
citizen status and opportunity is possible and necessary for all peoples, however 
underdeveloped or underprivileged they may be now; and will begin as soon as 
we begin to rely upon world law instead of indulging the expensive present 
luxury of our unilateral behavior in world affairs. 


In the beginning of this nation Americans were clearer than today about 
this question. We began by knowing well which of the inherited sets of 
European traditions we wanted to draw upon for the distinctive elements of 
our chosen ‘‘way of life.” These were the early liberal traditions already de- 
scribed. This set of traditions sharply contrasted with another set af traditions 
inherited somewhat earlier from Europe—the trading company complex of 
motivations. Europe was a bedlam of competing and often warring states. 
Their competitions had already been extended into certain other parts of the 
world. The trading companies were the extended arms of this emerging im- 
perialism of Europe. They reached the American shores earlier and were ac- 
tually instrumental in settling all kinds of escapees from European tyrannies 
upon lands acquired usually by grants from kings. From the old world, then, 
came these contradictory sets of inherited traditions into the new. While it is 
clear that the people, under somewhat extraordinary leadership, definitely 
sought to enshrine and implement the set of liberty traditions rather than the 
others, as their special way of life; and they later did so successfully; it must be 
kept in mind that the other traditions centering around imperialistic motivations 
had certain distinct advantages which made it impossible for the early Ameri- 
cans to expel them. As already observed, they were earlier on these shores and 
already officially entrenched. Americans would be ready and able later to 
receive the human booty of this imperialism from Africa beyond any other 
portion of the earth. Nearly all of Europe had accepted and extended this 
portion of the culture of the West, which was brought in by European settlers 
in the new world. Few European nations ever accepted, none fully or very 
successfully, the liberty traditions. The trading company culture was aggres- 
sive, self-seeking, domineering, dehumanistic and tending always toward the 
tyranny out of which it originated. Setting itself in power over peoples and 
their values was its only way of life. It literally charted the routes to these 
shores. It came first in frank search for power, glory, booty (trade and piracy 
were scarcely distinguishable). The most enterprising of these imperialistic 
establishments literally “laid out’’ the new world for their countries’ settlement. 
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The Political Search for Truth 


Such were the advantages of the trading company traditions in this unequal 
struggle which ensued as the historical development of our nation. Neverthe- 
less, the new nation not only enshrined and implemented every significant ele- 
ment of the liberty tradition out of Europe, called democracy, in the structure 
of its political life, but it added its own unique contribution—federalism or 
multi-citizenship. This made its political “way of life,” thus chosen deliberately, 
more sharply divergent from the European political “‘way’’ than would other- 
wise have been true. Anyone interested in carrying through this analysis in its 
details of historical development or in its divergence from the European way of 
balancing nationalistic militaristic power “for defense and security,” is referred 
to the article in this section of the previous issue of the Journal of Human 
Relations (VOL. VII, No. 4) entitled ‘Historical Documentation of the Need 
for a Change in American Foreign Policy: Americanizing or Europeanizing.” 
What is shown is that the new nation deliberately turned its back upon the 
European way by establishing its solidarity upon law. Its new way of security, 
peace and well-being resting upon law constitutes an original repudiation of all 
unilaterism in national world behavior—or the opposite of isolationism which 
reaches its maximum in the modern solitary grandeur of “posture.” But the 
new nation, obviously, could not extend its new way of multi-citizenship beyond 
its border. It entered, therefore, very early into the political dilemma which 
was to emerge into the world crisis of the twentieth century: Can multi-citizen- 
ship be made to embrace world citizenship? The formula is there in the origi- 
nal American political way. 

The tragedy is also laid bare in that article. America is not now leading 
anyone in her own political way of life originally chosen. Instead, she is out in 
the world actually leading Europe in her own way—the original European 
political way which we repudiated as the main element of our choice which led 
to the birth of our nation. We have surrendered the way of peace, security and 
order resting upon the solidarity of law for the insecurity, disorder and con- 
tinuous threat of war of the European way of balancing national military power. 
We seem, for the moment, to have lost the faintest ray of this original purpose 
to establish democratic law and order beyond our own borders, as well as 
within our borders. But what is happening is even more tragic. The trigger- 
action efficiency required by this nationalistic, competitive struggle to balance 
enough power and to “play with it’’ (modern diplomacy) skillfully enough to 
be “successful,” assuming ‘‘success” in this endeavor to be possible, is slowly 
but surely taking its democratic toll within the nation. The rate we have gone 
since World War I in a definite given direction away from democracy almost 
makes it certain that without some radical change which is not now apparent, 
this nation will be no more democratic than the most totalitarian of the European 
states by about 1980. Democracy within is now no longer possible without the 
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extension of itself into the world outside,of the national borders. This is proba- 
bly merely what our developing world has done to us. It is now one world, 
made so by the diminishing of its size for modern man. This means that 
nationalism is probably so outworn in our kind of world that it has already 
reached a state of social saturation. All the significant aspects of nationalism 
for their preservation and enhancement (like American ‘‘statehood’’ for the 
thirteen colonies) require that they now be interpreted and applied in the larger 
world sphere. World citizenship within the multi-citizenship of our true and 
original democratic concept seems the one hopeful political alternative to the 
present chaotic trend of the East-West cold and hot war power struggle. The 
single hopeful sign is that probably two-thirds of the world’s people, when con- 
sidered as of equal worth, which is the only ultimate test of governmental 
strength, are already utterly wearied and impatient with the European method 
of the balancing of power for strength and are actually looking to the United 
Nations for something more promising for security or sheer survival. 

The “new nation” on this continent, in its Declaration of Independence 
and its Constitution, had issued the manifesto of its new “‘inter-nationalism,”’ 
which could prevail in Europe also whenever anarchy should give way to law 
and order. As a nation, we declared that we intended thenceforth to blaze a 
new and different trail for all nations and for the world—the way of the 
strength of solidarity resting upon popular law and government—a _people’s 
nation within a people’s world. This American way of life was deliberately 
set over against the European way of life of unilateral national behavior, gran- 
deur and dominance, whether in isolation or collectivized through alliances and 
pacts. Democracy, in America, thus started as far more than mere ideological 
conquest of the minds of men. It represented a basic switch in political think- 
ing and implementation which started democracy out. Democracy had gained 
at that time no very vital political foothold in any other nation. Its way of 
political organization is equally valid at every level. It represents the one hope- 
ful alternative suggestion for solving the world’s present problem of threat of 
war's annihilation. But can we say, as of ourselves as Americans: Truth is 
politically still marching on? Or are we definitely on another way, in another 
quest? Or, is it possible that we are so ignorant of our own early history that 
we do not now even know what was our original political way of life; we, 


therefore, cannot offer it to the world. 


The Economic Search for Truth 


Are we so diverted by the sharp constrasting blacks and whites of theoreti- 
cal “free enterprise” (statistically nonexistent now in America) and theoretical 
“communism” (frankly admitted by Stalin before his death as not achieved in 


Russia) that we no longer search for economic truth? Or do we really know 
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what Americans mapped out for themselves economically as a major portion of 
their free way of life? 

The democratic approach to economics is not capitalism, or socialism or 
communism or any other kind of economic blueprint, originally conceived or 
ready-made, good, bad or indifferent. It is rather popular experimentation in 
all matters that are economic. In proportion to the measure of the democracy 
every decision is in the general welfare. America is a good place to study 
what happens to enterprise in any country that will at least try to be democratic. 
The inevitable result can best be called “economic electicism.” The economy of 
the United States is not capitalism if by that it is meant that all enterprise 
is free, private and competitive. The American enterprise system is definitely 
eclectic; the choice, we believe, is in the main both popular and in the public 
interest. In this way the cause of freedom is better served than it could possi- 
bly be by the blueprint “‘capitalism,”” when arbitrarily and dogmatically con- 
ceived or applied. (Americans who are still obsessed with the idea that “capi- 
talism” is identical with their ‘‘way of life,” do not as a rule know the dif- 
ference between early capitalism and the ‘‘capitalism’” so called of the present 
corporation-controlled monopolistic price and market-fixing, economic system.) 
Shall we examine the natural and inevitable democratic electicism of the Ameri- 
can enterprise system ? 

Two of the major enterprises in American life are federally owned and 
operated, and they are operated at the consumer's expense on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. These enterprises are the post office system and the Internal Revenue 
System. It is obviously democratically essential in a country like the United 
States that this be true. All other enterprises are vitally dependent upon these 
two basic enterprises. They could obviously have been private free enterprises, 
but with what results for a great democracy? Two others of the greatest 
enterprises, the highway system and the public school system are also owned and 
operated on every level governmentally; but instead of being operated 
on the pay-as-you-go system they are operated deliberately and most demo- 
cratically by taxing those who have material means—‘from each according 
to his ability” —and by offering the services thus provided to all people in terms 
of their ability to make use of them, or “to each according to his need.” In 
each of these vast organizations the democratic concept interprets the need as 
nothing less than a universal human need. It was obviously impossible to de- 
vise a more democratic highway system or school system. Meanwhile, some 
farms (those which are still “family farms’) and a considerable portion of the 
building trade companies and a sprinkling of private service agencies, such as 
corner stores, barber shops and repair stations of various types, constitute the 
residue of private free enterprise in this country. We have not yet been clear 
about what stand we are going to take ultimately as to the importance we attach, 
for example, to family enterprise as contrasted with corporate, co- 
operative or any other kind. This is a strange neglect—that we leave this 
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to pure chance while “engineering’’ the great systems above mentioned de- 
liberately and in the interest of the “general welfare’’—in a nation boasting 
openly of its being champion of the “free enterprise’ way of economics. One 
can even wonder where, if anywhere, we stand in the matter of the present 
American residual and plainly vanishing family enterprises. And yet, the na- 
tion that deliberately provides for a// of its farms to be limited sized family 
farms, and makes it financially possible for this to be practicable, whatever the 
cost, will certainly lead the world a hundred years hence in quality of popula- 
tion and, as the result, in everything else considered worth striving for. This is 
one critic’s opinion. The point is simply that the aman product of the family 
farm is infinitely more important than the material produce of any possible 
kind of farming that can be conceived. The democracy which overlooks the 
value in independence, hardiness, initiative, stamina, responsibility and all other 
qualities of character important for the survival of democracy, and hence allows 
these as special products of the family-operated farm to be sacrificed for more 
efficient agriculture of any type whatsoever (if that were possible which can be 
scientifically challenged) such democracy rests its sights little beyond the end 
of its nose. ‘“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

The most successful democracies, wherever they exist, have invariably con- 
sisted in popular experimentation with organizational forms, without fear of 
errors, of being called names, or of radical innovations, in the attempt of the 
people to discover what is for their highest wellbeing. This is characteristic of 
practically all of the Scandinavian countries. They have neither feared any 
blueprint nor have they enslaved themselves to any. The democratic attempt 
is thus certain to result in an eclecticism of an elastic and changing nature so 
far as economic arrangements are concerned. America particularly began with 
such experimentation in economics. We did not at any stage merely copy what 
existed in Europe. We combined every kind of control and enterprise with 
every kind of ownership, private, public, corporate, co-operative. We have re- 
stricted monopoly in some enterprises at the same time that we arranged for 
monopoly in others, such as public utilities. Whatever we did we thought to 
be in the public interest. We were simply trying to be democratic. To call 
any of it after the name of any ideological economic blueprints which now 
struggle for the minds of men is to deceive ourselves and others with us. 
While democratic in interests and passion, we allowed ourselves to fear neither 
ideas nor persons, within or without. 

It is not uncommon for some of those people who call themselves liberals 
to frankly assert that capitalism is the American “way of life’ and that it is 
this ‘‘way’’ that must be maintained even at the price of surrendering, for some 
people who do not accept it as their way, our basic civil liberties and due pro- 
cesses. What are we to say when some certain economic system is regarded as 
more to be preferred than democracy as the political way? All that can be 
said is that this fatal conclusion is bred by a fear alien to democracy in all of its 
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spirit and manifestation. If what we call “capitalism” cannot stand as the 
fruit of the popular experimentation which is democracy in essence, it deserves 
to die. 

But one trouble with this whole line of argument considered here, is that 
the “‘capitalism’’ of the old pure ‘‘free enterprise,’ which such liberals always 
intend, is already statistically nonexistent. This means that while it still exists 
as the residue of the earlier capitalism in only the three branches of our eco- 
nomy,—agriculture, building trades and services—the determining proportion of 
our economics as a whole is so distinct from the original as to be another kind 
of system. Another way to look at it is to note that while numerically the 
number of units still privately managed as free enterprises appears great, when 
the whole of it is examined in terms of any economic evaluation that can be 
applied, the proportion becomes negligible in our economy. To examine the 
economy more specifically the following major shifts have taken place in the 
evolution from early capitalism to the later or present capitalism. 


1. The shift from responsible ownership to irresponsible ownership. 
People who manage may not own, but certainly most who own 
neither manage nor concern themselves about management. 


2. The shift from personal control to managerial control. 
The shift from private enterprise to corporate enterprise. 


4. The shift from free competition to the more restricted battle of 
giants. : 

5. The shift from competitive pricing to industrial price fixing 

6. The shift from the operation of the law of supply and demand”’ 


to the psychological control of consumer choice and planning 
within industries. 


7. Finally, as the inevitable result, the shift from freedom of enter- 
prise to closely government-controlled enterprise. 


Whatever we may call this later economic system, it is plainly no longer to be 
identified as pure free enterprise capitalism. Like the earlier capitalism, this 
later industrial system has contributed certain elements to the experimental 
eclectism which is the American economic way. In the beginning, truth was 
marching on for Americans in the economic sense, as in the political sense. 
This means that they were experimental with respect to it in terms of their 
freedom. How far they were able to go is a matter of historical record. But 
does truth still march on economically in America? We claim to be a demo- 
cratic people but would we like our economics to be “of, by and for” people— 
as people alone and not as mere owners of managers or people born with the 
right spoon in their mouth? In other words, do we really want to be a free 
people economically through the people’s own experimental development of 
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their economic way of life? We know well that the question we are raising 
simply does not make sense to many Americans. But we wonder why. Is it be- 
cause truth does not still march on in America—of course not economically. But 
we still have to face facts that whatever power resides with the American people, 
they clearly do not as a whole have the control over the tools of their labor or 
the deposits of natural resources upon which they are dependent for life even as 
bare subsistence. We still arrange the control of lives and fortunes of most of our 
people by harnessing the desire for such control to the desire for material gain. 
At the same time we have greatly enhanced all these tendencies which were also 
in the early capitalism by spreading a tragic irresponsibility through the col- 
lectivity which is the nature of the present capitalism. 

Democracy originally meant the people's co-operative exercise of their own 
restraints over all institutions. This was the meaning of the truth marching on 
in the minds of men. But we have a strange anomaly in the fact that Western 
liberalism set foot across the Western world, advancing upon the assumption 
of two opposite and contradictory concepts: first, the people’s freedom within 
their institutions to control them; second, the enterprisers’ freedom to exploit 
people and their resources for profit. ‘Hands off’ precisely defined, meant 
no restraint by either the people or their governments upon this specially 
favored newer institution, the capitalistic economy. This strange association of 
mutually warring bedfellows—democracy and laissez-faire capitalism,—not only 
best reveals the contradictory sides of American culture already described as 
the trading company versus the freedom tradition; it determines the nature of 
the struggle throughout the whole of the West which has led it into this pre- 
sent crisis of its own self-contradiction. Which is just another way of saying 
that the democratic West so-called has reached a showdown with respect to its 
treatment of all the world’s people, including its own. It may very well be that 
truth will never be able again to march on in minds of men until the spirit of 
freedom has laid hold upon and conquered this forbidden and sacred holy of 
holies of the older autocratic nature which democracy first sought to cast out 
from human thought and behavior. 


The Scientific Search for Truth 


There is so much evidence today that scientists themselves are awakening 
in alarm to the present failure of American science to continue the search for 
truth in the sense of the beginning march of modern man with truth that it is 
necessary to do little more than interpret what is happening. The fact is that 
the main body of scientists are still allowing themselves to be bought off from 
the science march of truth in any direction that will pay them the most money. 
The end motive is not regarded as within the scope of science. Thus industrial 
research is buying it off in any direction that will enhance profits, all too often 


at the expense of human life and health. Governmental research, in the main 
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Pentagon dominated, is being similarly brought off by lucrative pay in the direc- 
tion of improving the means of destroying the human race. Most of these 
scientists can easily be persuaded that all that is important is to overtake Russia in 
science. In view of this picture it is only necessary to ask what has happened 
to the science search for truth. At the same time the greatest scientists of our 
time, following Einstein before his death, are doing two things which stand out 
in sharp contrast with this general picture. They are contracting out of all socially 
wasteful and destructive “uses” of scientific knowledge. The bulk of all this 
research which is thus prostituted to the purposes of profit-making and war- 
making, is merely use of scientific knowledge which according to one science 
survey averages as “twenty-year old science knowledge.” And secondly, they 
are crying out in the sharpest warnings of our era against the serious dangers 
inherent in this betrayal of the original search for truth. These scientists are 
clearly the heirs of the early spirit which marked the scientists in the beginning 
of science. They will pursue truth where it leads at all cost. All such are, 
of course, paying the price for their refusal to be diverted in their search. For 
those who would like to pursue this subject and review one of the most signi- 
ficant surveys so far made—the “Preliminary Report of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Interim Committee on the Social Aspects of 
Science,” of 1957—-we recommend reading this section article of the Spring 
1957, Wol. V. No. 3, issue, Journal of Human Relations, p. 77 f, on “The 
Scientist's Responsibility for Humanity: His Challenge to Keep His Science 
Pure." The conclusions of this review apply directly in the attempt to answer 
the question: Is science in America still ‘truth marching on” in the minds of 
Americans, scientists or others? It begins by explaining why science must, if 
it is pure and complete science, concern itself with asking, “Science for what?” 
Robert Lynd’s book, Knowledge For What? is reviewed to show that what he 
is saying about social science is equally true about science in general; it cannot 
perform its function “if the culture contrains it at certain points in ways foreign 
to the spirit of science.’ (Emphasis the editor's) This poses the dilemma of 
American science: social action becomes the road available to return science to 
its original purity. But is this “social action’’ also “experimentation with truth?” 
Gandhi's answer through all of his life and precepts is “Yes’’; experimentation 
with truth means purifying one’s motives and loyalties until devotion can be 
single and steadfast toward truth and truth alone, as the universal character of 
both cosmic reality and humanity. This linking of cosmic reality with univer- 
sal humanity returns us to the original authentic genius of the enlightenment 


insofar as it was enlightening in its results. 
Quoting in full: 


When science interests itself in the total human problem, mak- 
ing total human welfare its primary consideration and testing by that 
ultimate criterion all other successes or efficiencies; then, it is safe 
to say, and only then will human beings in all strata of society begin 
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to interest themselves in science and regard science as their own in- 
strument.... 

Science was never merely analysis nor application of facts so dis- 
covered. It was also always “systems” of discovered meanings in re- 
lationships of the parts from separate analytical investigations, them- 
selves discovered through some further and perhaps higher order of 
investigation. No scientist would put things together in arbitrary 
fashion. The scientist follows where truth leads. He discovers re- 
lationships in the same general manner that he discovers facts out of 
his analysis. He employs whatever method will lead to truth. Syn- 
thesis is as important to him as analysis. He will experiment and 
try out relationships similarly and for the same reason that he an- 
alyzes and experiments in his laboratory. ...The great need may be 
to achieve more straight, all-out, scientific thinking than in our im- 
mediate past. For this we will have to make all external controls and 
pressures, such as salary, security, subsidies, honorariums, etc., sec- 
ondary to the only pure inner science motive: the pursuit of truth 
wherever it may lead....The present sad and grotesquely distorted 
aspect of science development in the West may be the overall result 
of science itself having ‘‘sold out” to agencies whose motives, in their 
very essence, sabotage the pure spirit and motive of science. It is tan- 
tamount to what would have occurred if early science had become an 
instrument of either the authoritarian church or the authoritarian 
state. It is inconceivable that this could have occurred and it still be 
science. 

In the final analysis, science can never be more than the exten- 
sion of man’s spirit.... There is no such thing as a science which is 


“‘pure’’ just as instrument, apart from use of it as instrument; just as 
there is no such thing as an industrial process which is efficient apart 
from the people by whom and for whom it is efficient. The social 
factor has to be brought into each science equation for it to be a com- 
plete science, simply because science gathers its meaning only out of 
the fact that man is the knower; the discoverer and the user. Science 
is not even instrument apart from the significance of this relation- 
ship. ... The idea that a particular science discipline can be “pure’’ 
out of relationships is a superstition similar to that which conceives 
of the possibility of religion existing which is apart from man’s 
living of every part of his daily life. 

.. Only the people's grasp of the greatest possible measure of 
truth and their living by it day by day can answer the description of 
“pure” science. But this is democracy also. It may also be the only 
religion—of the community of God, which is just another name of 
the community of man. Is this sheer confusion? Perhaps, but not as 
great a confusion as the delusion that science is something which can 


have a purity, or even a meaning apart from what it does to people 
and what people do with it. 
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The Religious Search for Truth 


Protestantism is nothing fixed in time; it is a human dynamism always 
existing in all faiths and all periods, sometimes Jess and sometimes more, but 
always of the nature of the personal experience of religion. Sometimes it has 
been rather exclusively personal; other times it has been rather exclusively 
social; still other times it has combined the social and the personal in a 
synthesis which might be described as personal experiencing of all which 
is social. The Protestant Reformation, so-called, was not merely a part of 
the awakening of liberalism in modern Europe; it was the new atmosphere 
which was breathed which made men liberal. It not only combined the personal 
and social in a new dynamic experiencing of religion, it tied the new concept 
of religion as direct personal access, to practical applications of the new concept 
in every normal walk of life. The movement could be termed non-conformist and 
later non-sectarianism. It could not possibly be termed non-religious. Secularism 
was a later and tragic development. Persecuted noncomformist religious groups 
became the custodians of about all the democracy which remained in Europe 
after the great Napoleonic counter revolution. Protestant religious dynamism 
always consists, on its negative side, in the repudiation of any barriers which 
separate the religious seeker from the object of his quest. An example would 
be the Quaker elimination of “‘churches,” preachers and sacraments. On its 
positive side, potestantism stresses that religion can only be growth in the im- 
mediate experiencing in a quest in which all stand as equals at every stage of 
the quest. The example would be the Quaker emphasis upon individual and 
group experiencing of the “inner light,’ and the expressions of the influence 
of it upon all aspects of their daily life. ‘The just shall live by faith” was a 
watchword of the Protestant Reformation; but the faith was that of dynamic 
experiencing of religion. 

It is thus apparent that the religious emphasis which permeated and sup- 
ported the whole of the enlightenment started modern man out in pursuit of truth 
wherever it would lead him in encountering and overcoming barriers which 
separated him from God or his fellowmen.Truth and the search for it were 
universal. The religious fervor of the great awakening, therefore applied it- 
self in a new and wonderful sense to all people, all nations, all areas of life. 
Truth, being universal, was the same for all men, impatient of narrow loyalties 
whether of creed, caste, race or nation, condition of birth, geography, or any 
other; it was equally impatient of all barriers to discovery of reliable knowledge 
whether ignorance, superstitution, authoritarianism in control of thought, pride 
of possession or class, or bigotry. All of the four streams of this influence in 
Europe which we are considering, clearly illustrate the dynamic and universal 
qualities of this new faith in God and man and the new spirit which it en- 
gendered. Take the economic march of truth as an example. Economics in 
the main had been a special preserve of the state; states in turn were largely 
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preserves of divinely—ordained, privileged ones of earth. Millions were little 
better than serfs of an economy which was mainly a monopoly of governments. 
The new spirit earnestly sought to place the economic instrument of production 
in the hands of free men and called it free enterprise. It was, perhaps, a 
false assumption that any economics would work itself according to laws; people 
would always work their economies as they have worked all others before them. 
Nevertheless, the movement to set enterprise free from authoritarian bondage 
and from the privileged use of the fruits of toil was, in the beginning, a genuine 
effort of the march of this new faith in universal God and man across the 
Western world of that day. The pure “spirit” was at first in control—the 
spirit of the enlightenment. The emergent results were for a// men. There is 
nothing about it which was for a particular nation of people. The truth was 
then marching on in minds of men beyond all national boundaries and beyond 
all thought about such sectional divisions of the human family. 

What about our day? Is truth still marching on in religion? Religion in 
America and in the main in all of the West, according to religious surveys that 
have been made, indicates that the modern scene is producing a strange associa- 
tion of back to religion and toward church union on one side with, on the other 
side, what can best be called the secularization of religion itself. These trends 
can be broken down into four components, one of which is the tendency to- 
wards a socially-diluted ecumenicalism of solidarity of numbers. The other three 
are as follows: There is shown a growth in religious membership which is 
characterized by numbers rather than faithfuflness, reflects a ‘‘market-place 
cult” which substitutes psychology for religious conviction. The second is the 
trend of religious belief toward a nominalism which substitutes complacency 
for social concern, class and even caste for brotherhood and a kind of tolerance, 
able to embrace even the “cult of personality,” for religious or moral convic- 
tions and aims. The third is the corrosion of religion by at least three great 
modernizing trends: a hedonistic concept of success which freely embraces 
“things of the flesh’, the depersonalistic nature of all modern forces and organi- 
zational contacts with human beings and the secularization of church life rather 
than the reverse which one might expect—the spiritualization of things secular 
or external in the modern world. 

The secular world of today, broken and gasping, is meanwhile crying out 
for some deep synthetic principle which can pull it back into unity. Modern 
religion at no point speaks vitally to its need, at least with a voice which can be 
heard. Church unity does not answer the need. The search for truth will 
have to ask, unity for what? In the deepest sense every crisis is a religious 
crisis. Jesus had been talking about ‘‘evil generations’’ when he used this 
striking figure in Luke 11:33: ‘When your eye is sound the whole of your 
body is light.”” He had just said that an evil generation seeks a “‘sign’’—some 
mark that God is on the “‘right’’ side—that He favors the strongest military 
aggregation or some fancy breed of men. But Jesus said that no sign would be 
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given, except as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, that they were confronted by 
the judgment they had brought upon themselves. This is descriptive of every 
social crisis. So the presence of the Son of man judged that day, he said. So 
the Light of Life judges this age. And the crisis of this age of self-contradic- 
tion judges the religion of the West whatever its name or sign. The church, 
in this total sense, is the world’s eye of faith—all that it can ever have to see by. 
Because the world’s eye of faith is now blind, the whole world stumbles in dark- 
ness. No other conclusion can be drawn. 

One team of sociologists, attempting interpretation based upon their studies, 
questions even whether the West's real worship centers in religion. The greatest 
unifying forces focusing the devotions of peoples are nationalism and com- 
munism. But is what we call communism today any less nationalism? Have 
Western nations as a whole in the West moved over to ‘‘thus saith the state?” 

Once before nationalism rose to great heights, assumed the propor- 
tions of a religion, and opposed the constituted religious authorities. 
This was during and following the French Revolution. It was pro- 
posed that the new religion of nationalism be called La Patrie.... 
The church lost much of its power and influence because of this 
burst of nationalistic religion. (Ogburn and Nimkoff, Sociology, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1958.) 

In conclusion, the democratic West has betrayed its original course. It has 
arrived at its present reckless course toward self-annihilation through abberra- 
tion from the spirit, method and substance of the liberalism which gave birth 
to every aspect of its original way of life. It is now driven on its course by 
great machinelike, supercollective systems which are the creations of its default 
and not inevitable outcomes of technological modernization and its complexity. 
Its initial deviation from democratic processes was the readmission of the spirit 
of autocracy—the special evil which democracy had sought to expel from affairs 
of government. This return of “power over people” has now assumed new 
and enhanced forms and strengths, some no longer regarded as governmental. 
A collectivism deceit in modern thought (that mass ways are social ways) has 
led to both this machinelike nature and its answering servility. 

Can Western man return, on all these life fronts, to his original search for 
truth? Can democratic liberalism (not the modern subversion employing that 
name, liberalism) return the world to the original course of the free spirit of 
man in control of himself and all else in his world? This will require a great 
faith, but it must be a faith which will turn toward all the elements of man’s 
extenal world as never before to subdue and transform them. If man must 
turn to faith so faith must turn man to earth, with deeper significance than 
has been known in past ages. All the violence of our time, our conflicts in all 
forms are rooted in the national-versus-international struggle (a world’s nisus 
formaticus) peculiar to this age and its crises. We might call these the birth- 
right children of democratic liberalism—democracy, industrial conquest, science, 
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a living religion (of dynamic action in man’s external field); they are uni- 
versals—of and for all men; they are of the truth which leads to freedom and of 
the pillar of fire which keeps leading on the human community. The feuding, 
warring members of the modern Western world are all older, inherited, and of 
the lesser “‘Lilliputian’’ communities, to use Sorokin’s pregnant term for them. 
Meanwhile, time itself joins forces with these bona fide offspring of demo- 
cratic liberalism; the modern realities all become steadily the international 
aspects of our world, while the whipped-up fictions of national or vo/é concerns 
remain psychologically potent but as mere vestigial survivals of a past which 
tolerated them at its own great expense in a false flush of “‘success,’’ supported 
by a vast mass psychology of unquestioning conformity, itself a result of this 
dichtomous self-immolation. These fictional, fanatical-type nationalisms were 
better dead. All the realities of our age are international. It is probably im- 
possible to overemphasize this basic occasion of the West’s modern crisis of 
mounting conflicts. It is strikingly pointed up in the self-contradictions, re- 
vealed as the determining factor of this Western nisus from old to new; revealed 
in the present dream, destiny and challenge confronting America today. 
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FOCUS ON THE HUMAN CONDITION 


HENRY WINTHROP 











FOREWORD 


In the new Section which is being introduced to the readers with this issue 
of the Journal, we will deal with material which, in one form or another, has 
a bearing on some important aspects of the human condition and that is clearly 
relevant to the widespread desire to improve human relations. However, in 
order to preserve flexibility with respect to the content of this Section, the types 
of material to be chosen for discussion and comment will generally fall into one 
or more of the categories outlined below. In dealing with these categories, 
every effort will be made to avoid duplicating the excellent work and objectives 
of the other sectional editors of the Journal. The categories with which we are 
concerned follow. 

1. We shall attempt to deal with prevailing ideas, attitudes, opinions, philos- 
ophies, and interpretations concerning significant issues which have a bearing 
upon important social, political, technological, and intellectual movements of our 
time. This we intend to do by report and commentary. Material will be 
gathered from business, professional, technical, scholarly and scientific periodi- 
cals, from liberal publications intended for the general reader, from periodicals 
devoted to cultural movements and ideas, and from pamphlets, brochures, book- 
lets and other printed materials whose contents cover the ground already men- 
tioned. 

2. We intend to present discussions and commentary on living personali- 
ties whose ideas and activities, for good or ill, will have some bearing upon hu- 
man relations, either in our own time or that of those who immediately come 
after us. Such material will always be cogent if we remember that human 
institutions in their origin are but the lengthened shadow of a man. 

3. From time to time we shall introduce the reader to discussion com- 
mentary upon the work, publication and activity of institutions, social agencies, 
foundations, organizations, unions, conferences, congresses, leagues and other 
special agencies, where such work, publication and activity advance or retard 
the improvement of human relations in any fundamental way. 

4. We intend to furnish resumes and commentary upon important printed 
material which does not properly fall within any of the aforementioned con- 
siderations but which is highly pertinent to man’s current and future estate. 

5. We plan to do some original studies on regional issues and problems 
which should be required information for all those concerned with the improve- 
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ment of human relations. Such studies will make use of available statistics and 
other types of factual data and will include analysis and exposition, so as to 
highlight possible alternative solutions of the issues and problems involved. 

6. It is our intention to make studies and evaluations, from time to time, 
of any events, movements, issues, groups or individuals, which we feel to be re- 
levant to any important aspect of human relations, but which do not properly 
fall within the scope of the preceding five objectives. 


With what philosophy and outlook does the editor embark upon these 
tasks? This is a question which my readers can legitimately ask and which | 
hasten to answer to the best of my ability. 


For the better part of my life it could be said with justice that I preserved a 
faith that reason and scientific method would be sufficient to solve all the prob- 
lems of mankind. This scientism was bolstered up by an enthusiasm for mathe- 
matics, science, experimental design and the worship of the accumulation of 
facts which would someday, somehow, be utilized for the improvement of the 
human condition. This eschatological naivete, coupled with a worship of the 
abstractions which the life of learning supplies as Iron Curtain between thought, 
on the one hand, and feeling and action on the other, left me a victim of the 
academic rhetoric which is the educational analogue of the liberal rhetoric C. 
Wright Mills so severely criticises. There are many varieties of the academic 
rhetoric. Here let me mention only three of these: (1) high-sounding 
phrases and stratospheric concepts surrounding vacua of thought and emptiness 
of feeling, food particularly for after-dinner speeches to alumni and commence- 
ment talks, (2) the''conversation pieces” of cocktail parties in which one learns 
to say nothing at great length, play at culture, and skid from one conceit to 
another on wings of platitudes, and (3) textbook and lecture discussions of the 
condition of man, which are notorious for their irrelevance to the motivational 
patterns, interests and use of leisure by mass-man and which present neat, ab- 
stract descriptions of aspects of life whose resemblance to the ongoing realities of 
social, political and cultural life are purely coincidental. This background, I 
repeat, left me an essentialist, if I may borrow a phrase from existentialist 
philosophy, which means in this context that my passion and concern for the 
individual and unique were weak and negligible. In later years I was rescued 
from these paltry abstractions by a variety of traumatic, personal experiences, 
which was all to the good and helped me to see my febrile scientism in proper 
perspective. I still think that man’s rational and cognitive functions are ab- 
solutely essential in dealing with the human condition. However, I have long 
since seen how insufficient these alone are. Of equal, if not of greater, im- 
portance, I think, are existential awareness, religious consciousness and the 
drive to enact and restore fe/t values in the human condition. I recognize 
with Charles Morris that language possesses appraisive and prescriptive modes of 
signifying, as well as a decriptive one, and that language may be used valuative- 
ly, incitively and systematically, as well as informatively. All these considera- 
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tions and others too numerous to mention have made me aware of the insuffi- 
ciency of a strictly logico-empirical approach to the human condition. I now 
feel that an understanding of man’s fate and the improvement of his destiny, 
require a holistic approach for which the logico-empirical tradition is a major 
prop but definitely not the sole foundation. 

These eclectic considerations have, of course, directly influenced my attitude 
towards what F. G. Juenger calls ‘The Failure of Technology.” This failure 
has brought in its wake mass-man, mass-culture and mass-leisure in some of 
their worst aspects, strengthened materialism, alienation, anomie, bureaucracy, 
regimentation of the human spirit, tendencies towards dehumanization, deper- 
sonalization and conformity and, above all, laziness and spuriousness of thought. 
Although I am among those who believe that science and technology can be used 
to enhance the sense of organic community which is rapidly disappearing from 
our midst, I am also convinced that the present use made of science and technol- 
ogy and the present trends in urbanization and industrialization, aggravate the 
evils mentioned above. 

What then is to be done? 

The attitude one takes towards human relations is, I believe, largely de- 
termined by the solution one proposes for eliminating, avoiding or lessening 
the evils which have followed in the wake of the failure of technology. Funda- 
mentally, I believe, there are only two basic types of solution; and this convic- 
tion acts as a /eitmotif in determining reactions to events, issues, and ideas; and 
any interpretations of these. The first type of solution looks forward opti- 
mistically to social inventions and new, social institutions which can curb the 
evils of technology, industrialization and urbanization. Such social inventions 
and the agents of such social institutions would, of course, be completely in- 
effective unless they were infused by fe/t values, a change of moral climate, 
religious consciousness, existentialist awareness and transvaluation of secular 
values. Whatever these social inventions and new social institutions may be, 
they would have to rest on a willingness to subordinate all human artifacts, 
relationships and institutions, particularly the State, to the human perso, crea- 
tivity, self-actualization, kindness and compassion in human relations, and to 
all the other concerns of a philosophical personalism. Few thinkers today are 
devoting themselves to plans and inventions of this sort, for this is planning for 
tomorrow and almost everyone wishes to plan for today. There is also the 
problem of how one persuades those with vested interest in the status quo, and 
who hold the reins of power, to yield these interests and these powers to a vi- 
sion of the future. Finally, there is the fundamental question of whether 
bureaucracy, organization, depersonalization, and all the other evils mentioned 
are really inherent in the exploitation of science and technology on a large 
scale; and the equally fundamental question of whether these evils are inevitable 
under our modern forms of industrialism and urbanization. Efforts to infuse 
the exploitation of technics and the growth of industrial and urban forms with 
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the spirit of agape may be tantamount to chasing a will-o-the-wisp. 

The second type of approach to the diminution or elimination of these 
evils is secessional—although the harsher term used by those who do not try 
to understand it, is “romantic.’’ Every movement, plan, protest, or ideology, 
which calls for secession in some sense from the pathological aspects of Western 
culture while attempting to preserve its assets and pristine ideals, is of this na- 
ture. Plans for enlightened decentralization, for the establishment of small, 
organic communities, for the spread of communitarian colonies, for a Hutterite 
return to living in Spartan and Christian simplicity, for the construction of in- 
tentional communities with purely secular aims, for multiple-family homestead- 
ing, for individual flights from the city such as are envisioned by Borsodi, 
Scott Nearing, and others, are all of this type. This is true whether or not 
such plans envision the exploitation of modern science and technology on a 
small scale. Utopian constructions, such as Skinner's Walden Two, with a , 
scientific base in social reconditioning and learning theory, are also secessional 
in nature. There is actually a small group of Skinner's devotees in Massachu- 
setts, which is planning to establish a Walden Two. These and other types of 
secessional attempts too numerous to mention here, have several drawbacks. 
Many of these would probably prove to be feasible and would meet with some 
degree of success, particularly by a careful selection of its human material. But 
such solutions can never be universal without converting all that man has 
wrought into a vast series of ghost towns and fossil cultural artifacts. There 
is an even more serious and common risk which they all run, and that is this: 
It would only be a question of time before the world-wide trends from which 
their pioneers sought escape, would engulf and destroy them all, unless a change 
of heart proved to be universal, in spite of the waste and tears such a universal 
change would entail. However, the chance of being swallowed by the envel- 
oping social pathology all around them, is the likelier prospect. This is parti- 
cularly so since they would be embedded in the mother-matrix of evil, geographi- 
cally speaking, and they could continue to exist only by the grace and indif- 
ference of the surrounding community. 

In spite of the balance sheet of assets and liabilities, which I have drawn up 
for these two basic types of solution, one has to hope for the improvement of hu- 
man relations in one direction or the other. If human leadership moves in 
either or both directions with the passing of time, and persuades multitudes to 
follow, we can look forward, with more optimism than Berdyaev, to an allevi- 
ation of the human condition this side of the end of history. One has to hope 
that one or both of these possibilities will prevail and eventually usher in a 
social pluralism. Historical battles for justice and the improvement of human 
relations will surely be lost in the immediate future, but the war for the domi- 
nation of the human condition by the best in man and the struggle to attain 
pure specieshood, may eventually be won. One must act, criticize, hope, and 
evaluate things, as though this last is a reasonable optimism. It is precisely in 
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this spirit of rejection of the continued evils of Western culture and in this 
spirit of optimism concerning the social last judgment, that our comments will 
always be made. The items which we have felt would be of interest to the 
reader and which we have chosen for the first appearance of the aoew Section 
are set forth below. 


Research on International Conflict 


The Social Science Institute of Washington University has received a 
$35,000 grant for a research program on the study of international conflict. 
The program will foster studies of the roots of international conflict and the 
requirements and implications of peace. Washington University is co-operating 
with the University of Michigan’s Center for the Study of Conflict Resolution, 
and a basis for this type of program has appeared for some time in studies 
which have been published in the Journal of Conflict Resolution. According 
to Chancellor Shepley, this kind of research represents a considerable innova- 
tion among scholars. For a long time there have been descriptive studies of 
the formal arrangements by which nations are related to one another. The 
Washington University program, however, will focus on the social, economic, 
and psychological bases of political behavior with a view to identifying means 
by which international conflict can be accommodated without violence. It hopes, 
too, to contribute to the training of a new generation of scholars whose research 
and ingenuity will focus on world power. 

The editor does not wish to be a harbinger of gloom. However, he sus- 
pects this program will turn into another of those endeavors which critics like 
William H. Whyte, Jr., have chosen to subsume under the rubric of “pro- 
jectism.”” A strictly psychological approach will prove to be insufficient; al- 
though there can be no question that it will have much to say which is impor- 
tant. The lack of fundamental religious impulses among most of those who 
seek power, and the degree to which this lack promotes war, require an exist- 
entialist awareness which nowhere, probably, will creek into the research to be 
done. In fact, if it did, professional social scientists would frown upon it and 
nip it quickly in the bud. At the same time, a realistic awareness of existing 
vortices of political, economic, military, and financial power—and a willingness 
to point them out in one’s own back yard—is called for. To do this requires 
the courage to stress the psychopathic nature of unyielding and undeflectable 
power-seekers; calls for ‘‘the sociological imagination” of C. Wright Mills; de- 
mands the intransigence of a Veblen; and the intestinal fortitude to accept loneli- 
ness, ostracism, and marginality for calling a spade “a spade” professionally. 
This is not likely to occur in academic circles, and when someone is rubbed the 
wrong way, hell is likely to pop all over. The millions of underprivileged and 
forgotten men and the thousands of power-seekers who exploit them are only 
too often hidden by our institutional forms and the paraphrenalia of scholar- 
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ship. If, however, this type of study combines objectivist techniques with 
approaches, such as those of Weber, Mannheim, and the institutionalists, a 
solid gain may emerge. 


The Roots of Social Prejudice 


William Peters in Redbook (June, 1959) in an article entitled “Who 
Chooses the People You Know?”’, reports on the manner in which social dis- 
crimination in terms of color, religion, faith, nationality, and occupation is being 
practised by real estate agents, country clubs, employers, suburbanites, and ex- 
urbanites. By now the reader is probably familiar with these from books, news- 
papers, and magazines, so that the findings do not require restatement here. 
Interpretations of the findings are, however, another matter 

Many books and articles, both technical and popular, have been appearing 
recently on this subject. Vance Packard’s The Status Seekers documents the 
more dramatic and subtle aspects of snobbery and discrimination. Some of the 
less lovely and more obvious aspects of discrimination appear in some of the 
more immature forms of popular culture and use of leisure, as these have been 
described as ‘‘Mass Culture” and ‘Mass Leisure.’’ One of the more classic studies 
of social discrimination still remains Gordon Allport’s The Nature of Pre- 
judice and unquestionably the basic kit-bag of motives for this type of im- 
maturity, remains relatively unchanged. Authoritarian leadership is generally 
behind discriminatory groups, and the traits of the prejudiced authori- 
tarian are perhaps best gleaned from Adorno’s The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality. One basic factor which receives relatively little emphasis is 
the fact that when we try to strengthen our egos, not by the development of 
our latent powers and our creative talents, but in terms of the externalia of pos- 
sessions, power, group-identifications, money, social status, family, etc.; then 
one natural consequence is that status seekers will require the appearance of 
in-groups and out-groups. People have always preferred the s/gns of worth and 
merit rather than their substance. That individual is rare who strives to work 
for ‘‘self-actualization” in terms made so familiar by the research and descrip- 
tions of the psychologist, Maslow. This fact is what prompts Maslow to say we 
are not yet ready for human specieshood. “Twas ever thus, and bids fair to re- 
main so for a long time to come. The genuine quality of a man has rarely 
been revered although the great majority of mankind have always worshipped the 
external signs and trappings of quality. An extrovert culture like ours which 
continues to move in an ever more extroverted direction, will only increase the 
alienation between man and man. Attempts will be made to dissipate this 
alienation by social mimicry and devices of self-deception ably catalogued by 
Marcel in his Man Against Humanity. If we adopt one another's attitudes, 
prejudices, and values—the theory goes—the deeper will be our understanding 
of one another, even though what we adopt is not inwardly felt at all. The 
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behavioral repertoire adopted is merely a means of climbing socially and meet- 
ing “nice people.’” Our concept of nice people is built up by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and our soap operas, and are intended for our millions of uncritical 
members of the Mrs. Middle Majority group. It is easier to play approved 
roles than to develop the qualities of heart and mind which would make the 
behavior enacted in the role really appropriate. 

The social analysis of all the roots of social prejudice is a complex and 
extended affair. Yet some acquaintance with its etiology is absolutely essential 
for its understanding and lessening. The religious and psychological trans- 
formations demanded for man’s true specieshood, are among the essentials of 
the re-education involved. The whole question of what is meant by altruistic 
values is involved as well as genuine techniques for developing social altruism 
in a world run riot with egoism The difficulty is quickly seen when one realizes 
that though the average prejudiced man or woman of 40 or 50 has been hear- 
ing these lines for decades, “Though ye speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels, if ye have not love ye are as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” the 
average man or woman either cannot relate the meaning of this utterance to 
his prejudices or, if the linguistic meaning is clear, its existential and emotional 
import is not. 


American Values and Key Manpower Needs 


Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania, donated his Philadelphia Award 
of $10,000 to the American Academy of Political and Social Science to explore 
the problem of American Civilization and its leadership, 1960-1990. An aall- 
day conference under the Academy's auspices, including such notables as Ewan 
Clague, United States Commission of Labor Statistics, C. P. Harnwell, Presi- 
dent, University of Pennsylvania, F. S. C. Northrop, Thorstein Sellin, Editor of 
the Annals, Max Ways, Senior Editor of T/me, Henry Wriston, President of the 
American Assembly, explored two basic issues: (1) Has the distribution of 
leadership and select manpower become so bad that we should now take cor- 
rective action? and (2) Should this corrective action, if taken, be private, quasi- 
public or governmental? From this conference emerged this particular issue 
(volume 325) of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science whose Special Editor was James C. Charlesworth, President of The 
Academy. The issue consists of papers by some well-known scholars and some 
of the conferees mentioned above and a precis of the academy conference on 
leadership and manpower. Of particular interest to the readers of the Journal 
of Human Relations is the article by Henry Wriston, entitled “Humanists and 
Generalists." It does an excellent job of pointing out the vast contradictions 
which are generated by the two leading social motives of our time, best summed 
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up in the twin watchwords “planning” and “‘security.’’ Wriston makes it his 
business to show the limited validity and application of these /eitmotifs in re- 
lation to humanists and generalists in society. Wriston’s ideas are given novel 
substance in the body of this paper but are best conveyed through his own ab- 
stract. Referring to the concepts of planning and security, he says: 


...Their significance is even less apparent when we speak of lead- 
ers and leadership in these fields. ‘We have no yardstick to measure 
the utility of humanists and generalists in society. Therefore, no 
method exists for estimating a quota appropriate to their numbers. 
In both fields, voluntarism is essential; compulsion is futile; control 
impairs or destroys values; and even guidance has limited scope. As 
planning is so difficult as to be of doubtful utility, security is also of 
dubious significance, particularly when applied to leadership. There 
are no quantitative measures of achievement; no time and motion 
studies have any relevance whatever. Even generally accepted qual- 
itative measures do not exist. Every statesman, however, eminent, 

has had his opponents and detractors. Every artist has had his critics, 

often savage ones. Every scholar’s work is revised by his successors, 

if not by his contemporaries. Leadership in these areas is the pro- 
duct of personal qualities of many sorts; it is almost correct to say no 

two are alike. Leadership arises from circumstances, often not only 

beyond the potential leader's control, but even beyond his power to 
influence. Humanists and generalists must remain unplanned, and 
unpredictable elements in our society. 

The precis given covered the remarks of the conference on “American 
Values and Key Manpower Needs.” Senator Clark saw the two key questions 
as (1) Where are brains and character most needed? and (2) How shall we 
get them there? However, conferees interpreted the conference title with a 
wide variety of attitudes. Charlesworth sounded the conferees’ attitudes on 
Kenneth Boulding’s conviction that “the whole manpower concept is repulsive, 
disgusting, dangerous, fascistic, communistic, incompatible with the ideals of 
liberal democracy, and unsuitable company for the minds of the young.” Some 
conferees rejected Boulding’s view and some went along with it. F. C. S. 
Northrop was one of those who went along with Boulding. He put it this way: 





Boulding is right, in a sense. The trouble is that we need to rethink 
our entire system of goal values before we decide to undertake such 
schemes. We have sufficient manpower, but it is not being used. If 
we could clarify and purify our general cultural orientation, proper 
distribution of men would emerge. Almost by default, we currently 
emphasize expert technicians whose role is essentially instrumental, 
but few are working on the definition of the goals these technicians 
are to achieve. The chief sources of power in our culture—business, 
the military, and government—should strengthen the hand of those 
who are specialists in goal values: humanists and philosophers. The 
current East-West struggle makes the need of clarification of goal 
values more pressing; a bipartisan planning board should be estab- 
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lished in the State Department which could counsel on the goal values 
of cultures throughout the world and seek ways of communicating 
the best of our civilization abroad. 


One thing emerges clearly from the precis. Individuals concerned with 
leadership are orienting themselves in one of two ways with the problem. One 
group with a secular and practical basis is thinking in terms of manpower re- 
quirements of the economy, vocational counseling, educational services for 
shortages along needed professional lines, and the raising of standards for 
would-be entrants into the new professions of the immediate future so as to 
avoid encouraging incompetents which would be a disservice to the American 
people. The other group is concerned, like Northrop, with the question of 
human relations and value goals, and insists that most of our intelligent cit- 
izenry should agree upon (1) consensual value orientations as part of our mani- 
fest destiny, (2) assessments of fact as to whether we ate indeed traveling 
culturally so as to fulfill these value-goals, and (3) if we are not, we should 
agree upon methods for eliminating dysgenic values and activities, and upon edu- 
cational, personal, and institutional means for producing that fabric of interlaced 
cultural values and norms which will promote the good life as we define it. 
Many conferees recognized that an emphasis upon technical, economic, and in- 
dustrial values is to mistake the means for the ends and that bureaucratic growth 
fostered anomie and prevented the appreciation of humanistic culture and the 
services which can be provided by generalists. 

The Economist (August 15, 22, 1959), contains two articles by Professor 
W. W. Rostow, an economic historian, which takes a godlike view of the sweep 
of modern history from an economic viewpoint and furnishes an illuminating 
way of looking at our present “time of troubles.” It views the material and power 
aspects of human relations as a function of stages in the scientific and techno- 
logical development of man. It makes the ideological approach to socioeco- 
nomic and political problems somewhat archaic. Professor Rostow classifies 
societies in five ways: the traditional society, the transitional society in which 
social and economic changes are just beginning, the “take-off’’ society which 
has been busy transforming itself economically and socially concentrating this 
transformation within two or three decades, the maturing society in which science 
and technology are effecting profound material changes and forcing accompany- 
ing new social vistas and institutions, and finally the high mass-consumption 
society. Mature societies which are beginning to shake themselves free of the 
values of the market place and the proselytizing zeal which busies itself with 
spreading its productive methods everywhere, attempt to strike different bal- 
ances between four broad objetives: (1) to achieve power and influence 
over other nations; (2) to strive for a welfare economy; (3) to improve the 
standard of living and expand mass consumption; (4) to achieve leisure through 
a shorter work week and to lessen the physical and physiological burden which 
work imposes on workers, blue-collar, white-collar, or professional. 
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Britain reached maturity first. Russia has achieved it already and is now 
ready for its age of high consumption. China, India, and Brazil will achieve 
it in the next half-century or so, although China and India are at the take-off 
point now. In about 6o years many mature societies will exist, power will be- 
come truly global; and the tendency to think politically—so fashionable today— 
in terms of bipolar world (capitalist USA and Communist Russia) is already 
inaccurate, and will be a meaningless conception in the decades ahead. 

Russia, says Rostow, is seeking to convert its maturity into world dominance 
by postponing the achievement of high mass consumption. Though Soviet 
Russia is a society which is highly successful in solving the problem of pro- 
duction, in its present internal institutional and political forms, it is likely to 
fail in solving the problem of distribution. These antidemocratic institutional 
and political forms will slow up Russia's ability to achieve the terminal phase of 
her growth. The problem of the democratic, capitalistic nations is to convince 
the USSR of three things: (1) that we shall not let the Communist countries 
forge ahead of us to a position where an attack upon us and war would seem 
profitable; (2) that it is possible for underdeveloped nations to move into 
take-off points while adopting the traditional forms of democracy; and (3) 
that the Russians will be happy and enthusiastic if they substitute for the pre- 
sent arms race, plans and procedures for moving into “high mass consumption.” 
The second alternative poses what future historians may see as the central chal- 
lenge of our time: to find methods by which the Western capitalist democ- 
racies can act as sympathetic rather than controlling Big Brothers politically, 
so that the notion that only a Marxist surge can take backward nations into the 
twentieth century, does not harden into a false and uncritical myth fostered by 
the propaganda of Marxism, aided and abetted by the Machiavellian efforts of 
its human instruments abroad. 


The Policy of Planned Obsolescence 


We all know that people have gotten used to criticism of social waste in 





the form of premature scrapping of gadgets from automobiles to television sets, 
and accustomed to the hard sell involved in convincing the consumer that status 
involves the purchase of the latest model. Social critics have pointed to the 
waste of material resources involved in an industrial policy of planned obsoles- 
cence and the waste of human talents devoted to making such a policy possible. 
Most of us have tended to associate this type of criticism with intellectuals, 
socialistically inclined visionaries, beatniks, angry young men, defectors from the 
Crystal Palace and archaic romantics who have never met a payroll. Harvard 
Business Review (Sept.-Oct, 1959) reports a surprising fact which will tend to 
dissipate these sterotypes. HBR personnel constructed a questionnaire to obtain 
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the reaction of business men to the current mushrooming policy of planned 
obsolescence, sampling 10,000 of its 60,000 readers. The results were quite 
unexpected: two out of every three businessmen feel that “for the long-run 
benefit of the United States too large a part of our present economy is based 
on superficial product obsolescence.’ Critics used to develop ulcers over 
some of the business cant used to justify the practise, such as that “the consumer 
is king’’ and ‘‘we give the consumer what he wants.’ Critics are prone to point 
out that the manufacturers’ right-hand men, the hidden persuaders, create too 
many illusory wants. The survey asked the question: ‘“To what extent do you 
feel the sums spent for advertising and other selling activities have encouraged 
customers to spend their money for new models they do not really need?” The 
results indicate that 67.8% of the respondents answered ‘‘a large part” and 
22.2% checked “wholly or almost wholly responsible.” More surprising still 
is that one out of three respondents answered “‘yes’’ to the question: ‘“‘Since it 
is usually to the benefit of the individual firm to emphasize any product su- 
periority—be it real or fancied—do you believe this constitutes an inherent con- 
flict between the welfare of the individual firm and the welfare of the country 
as a whole?” ’ 

Replies to these and other questions of the survey seem to suggest that a 
good many thoughtful business men are quietly indulging in a transvaluation of 
values of their own. They are perhaps also beginning to re-think through the 
relation of automation to consumption, for Western economies, a task whose 
complexity and seriousness, is underscored by Robert J. Van Egten in Diogenes 
(Fall 1959) in an article entitled ‘Human Thought: New Orientation Due to 
Automatism.” The universal automatic factory is currently a technical possi- 
bility but an institutional improbability for economic, social, and material rea- 
sons. To install automation throughout an economy would result in a flow of 
goods and services with few people having the purchasing power to take these 
off industry’s hands. The gap between production and consumption would be 
further aggravated by planned obsolescence. The consumer would be likely to 
react to this with psychological bitterness; doubly so if a plethora of goods 
should be pushed by advertising in the face of a consumer with empty pockets. 
Van Egten does not relate the problems of automation to planned obsolence. 
However, it is more than likely that disposable income during a transitional 
period in which certain industries in the vanguard of technological change auto- 
matize may best be captured only by increasing the rate of planned obsolescence 
for production lines turned out by automation equipment. Such a policy would, 
of course, be further justified by the huge, new capital outlays required in these 
automatizing industries. It would be tragic if the only way we could take ad- 
vantage of automation industrially is to increase the waste of both natural and 
human resources—a possibility which is a current nightmare for many responsi- 
ble human agents of social control, and which can set back improvements in 


human relations beyond anyone’s power to grasp. 
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In the same issue of HBR, Calvin Hoover asks “Can Capitalism Win the 
Intellectuals ?’’ and deplores the blindness in retaining the old 19th century 
image of predatory capitalism in criticising current economic life, while failing 
to see the new stature of social responsibility assumed by the corporation and 
its management elite. But when Fortune’s editors wrote “U.S.A.: The 
Permanent Revolution” in the early 50's celebrating management's new 
role of social responsibility, which is the comforting pivot from which Hoover 
writes, there was no threat from automation such as exists today; no need to re- 
think through the entire structure of our economy; no need to stop short and 
examine the consequences of planned obsolescence as the stimulant to a fun 
moraiity; and no need to recognize that the managerial elite of responsibility are 
as perplexed before these problems as the rest of us. The new note, missed by 
Fortune’s editors back in the early 50's, is best indicated by the fact that there 
is no mention of the word ‘‘automation” in the Index to “U.S.A.: The Perma- 
nent Revolution.” 


Peaceful Coexistence a la Krushchev 


Nikita Krushchev writes the lead article in Foreign Affairs (Oct. 1959) 
“On Peaceful Coexistence.’’ The points he makes on behalf of peaceful co- 
existence have been made before, in speeches by Russian leaders, in party Con- 
gresses by Krushchev, and in editorials in Pravda and Isvestia. Essentially 
what Krushchev says he would like to do is to keep the cold war on an ideologi- 
cal basis rather than on a level of diplomatic and military competition. He pe- 
fers to substitute economic competition for a political power struggle. There 
is no reason to take him seriously. The Communists would develop new brands 
of cryptic power plays; would infiltrate the cultural and social life of all coun- 
tries by fair means or foul, and would do so as subtly or as brutishly as each 
situation seemed to demand. Political and social schizophrenia has been de- 
veloped into a fine art by the USSR and is an article of ideological faith at this 
time. Only political innocents and those whose yearning for peace paralyzes 
their critical faculties, will take Krushchev seriously. Such people will drop 
their caution and will view Communist, exploitative behavior in the best possi- 
ble light. With respect, however, to economic competition and the dropping 
of trade barriers, the man is undoubtedly as sincere as he ever will be. The 
ideological dynamism of the Russians has convinced their leaders that the eco- 
nomic future belongs to those who rationalize production and distribution under 
that brand of corporate industrialism which is labeled “Communism.” The 
fact that in 40 years Russia went from 17 per cent of the world’s territory, 3 per 
cent of the world’s population, and ro per cent of the world’s output, to one- 
fourth of the world’s territory, one-third of its population, and one-third of its 
output, convinces Nikita that time and success are on the side of the USSR. But 


one must be cautious about Free Trade. It does not pay to forget that the 
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law of comparative advantage, considering Communism’s willingness to exploit 
human labor, may work in Russia's favor while creating labor unemployment 
and dislocation in the United States. This would be particularly true if the 
USSR imports items which, if made by infant industries in Russia, would pos- 
sess high first capital costs, poor technology, and limited distribution of its pro- 
ducts due to consumer habits and the absence of advertising. The frozen food 
industry would be an example to the point. Essentially trade between the two 
countries would depend upon respective problems in the allocation of resources 
and only the highly expert economist, familiar with the analytic methods de- 
veloped by Tjalling Koopmans and others, is likely to be a good consultant con- 
cerning the items of United States export which allow the law of comparative 
advantage to work for us. In the same article Krushchev backs up a request 
for disarmament by pointing out that the British scientist, Bernal, has estimated 
that the world average annual expenditures for military purposes, between 
1950-57, were 90 billion dollars, a sum which could have advanced several un- 
developed countries considerably. Nikita is obviously intelligent but it would 
be well for the Western reader to remember that we are dealing with a very 
slippery and self-centered character, who has mastered the art of Nu-Speak. 
The authentic portrait given by V. Alexandrov in Krushchev of the Ukraine, 
will help to monitor any impulse towards uncritical Western reaction. 


Human Relations the End of Social Research 


In Columbia University’s Forum (Fall, 1959) Dennis Wrong 
writes an unexcited article about the common charge that social and behavioral 
scientists are biased by allowing values to be reflected in their work. He points 
out that social and behavioral scientists are quick to deny the charge and to take 
refuge in flights to methodology and fact-gathering. However, says Dennis, 
who agrees strongly with C. W. Mills of The Sociological Imagination, it is 
“old hat’’ to regard all social and behavioral theory as being executed in com- 
plete objectivity, disengaged from explicit and implicit considerations of value. 
More theory construction and research than we are willing to admit is saturated 


with the value of schemes of the theorists and researchers. Even so sober an 
approach to the nature of theory and language in psychological research, as 
Mandler and Kessen’s, in their technical volume, The Language of Psychol- 
ogy, recognizes that the social and behavioral sciences must live without being 
able to effect completely the much desired disengagement of value and theory. 
Wrong accepts Mills’ conviction that moral issues and principles come in by the 
back door, and for this reason feels they ought to be permitted to come in by the 
front door. But whereas Mills might defend himself against the charge that 
there is too much value bias in the work of social theorists, Wrong, surprisingly 
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enough, asserts that there is too little of such bias. For Wrong, the improve- 


ment of human relations is the end objective of social research, and this improve- 
ment will be delayed by an academic liberalism which supports reaction while 


it indulges in what Mills calls the liberal rhetoric. The liberal bias of sociol- 
ogy, Wrong agrees with Mills, reflects: 


...a de facto conservative bias: its social theory neglects historical 
change in its classically conservative emphasis on the stability and 
harmony of the social order, and its empirical researchers too readily 
sell their skills to powerful business and government bureaucracies. 
Paradoxically, there is a sense in which both groups of critics are right. 
Although most sociologists are indeed personally liberal and their 
convictions are manifest when they deal with problems of immediate 
political relevance, their liberalism is so divorced from their profes- 
sional commitment to scientism that it manages to coexist with theo- 
ries and research practices expressing an implicit conservative lean- 
ing. The liberal bias is, as it were, personal, and is located in their 
hearts; while the conservative bias is professional, and is located in 
their categories and methods. 

To counter this mistaken attitude, Wrong suggests a much-needed change. 
He says: 

.. -But I believe that a more critical and morally alert liberalism is 
not only to be desired for its own sake but also for the sake of our 
objective understanding of society and history. In spite of the suc- 
cesses of the New Conservatism in some circles, I agree with Louis 
Hartz, Richard Chase, and others who have questioned the possibility 
of a durable, intellectually challenging conservative tradition in Ameri- 
ca. Lacking opponents worthy of their mettle, liberal intellectuals 
must make up for the deficiency by extending their powers of criti- 
cal self-scrutiny. A more rather than a less radical criticism of our 
society and culture is, in my view, sorely needed. . . 


The Two-Sided Portrait of Nixon 


As a possible Presidential candidate in 1960, Vice-President Nixon, is 
receiving second looks from many quarters. The New Republic has run a 
series of articles on Mr. Nixon by William Costello, Washington political re- 
porter and radio commentator. G. Finney has produced a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Two Faces of Richard Nixon.” William Reuben has done “The Honorable 
Mr. Nixon” which is intended as an expose. What is emerging from many of 
these second looks is contradictory. Mr. Nixon is regarded by his friends as 
high-minded, anxious to be liked, helpful, sincere, beyond reproach in his be- 
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havior, and incorruptible. He is serious and interested in the points of view 
of other statesmen. In a scholarly atmosphere he gives signs of having done 
the necessary homework for the issue under discussion and demonstrates a con- 
cern for careful analysis. Socially he is able to furnish small talk if the oc- 
casion requires it. The image, however, conjured up by his enemies is less 
flattering. | He is seen as an unprincipled, intriguer and given to making ir- 
responsible claims which can destroy reputations. In political in-fighting he 
is regarded as a ruthless partisan, tricky, extremely opinionated, and faithless. 
He is declared to be labile in temperament, to be an insecure individual, and 
dry in his humor. Above all he is seen as the undesirable front man, the arch- 
example of Riesmanian other-orientedness, and morally hollow to boot. Un- 
doubtedly both sides are exaggerating assets and liabilities. His political net 
worth is certainly a function of his political behavior as seen through the dif- 
ferent bookkeeping and convictions of friends and opponents. He has certainly 
acquitted himself well in entering the Russian Bear's den and matching wits 
and sallies with him. He has exhibited a clear-cut desire for intelligent com- 
promise in dealing with the Kremlin crowd. His greatest fault intellectually— 
although undoubtedly this will be an asset politically—is a tendency to over- 
simplify complex issues by burying many of the variables out of sight and trans- 
lating conceptual complexity into homespun terminology which gives the ap 
pearance of understanding an issue when it only evades or mutilates it. Mr. 
Nixon is not likely to surround himself with a brain trust if he runs for Presi- 
dent and makes it. He is, instead, likely to surround himself with a corps of 
political organization men, without ideas, who will undoubtedly make him a 
prisoner. 


The X in American Economy 


In an essay in The Reporter (Sept. 1959), entitled ‘‘Facts and Fictions 
of United States Capitalism,” David T. Bazelon, a corporation lawyer, discusses 
the obscurantism of our traditional economic thinking respecting money, pro- 
perty, and basic economic organization. Classical notions of property rights 
are going by the board in the face of the realities of American life. The prim- 
itive sense of being able to manipulate and to dispose of tangible, physical 
things which is the classical attitude associated with private ownership, is ir- 
relevant to current institutional realities. The fundamental meaning of pri- 
vate property is private control over the property one owns. People now seek 
vested interests in jobs rather than saleable possessions, and jobs compete for 
those who possess skills, in terms of fringe benefits, expense accounts, retire- 
ment plans and, above all, power—plus bureaucratic security. America is 
achieving its own form of the corporate state, and corporations regulate them- 
selves through government agencies and similar devices. One of the primary 


functions of the Federal government is to keep saving the corporations. The 
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imperatives of production and the need to change constantly our pattern of 
consumption have resulted in the corporate rationalization of the economy. 
This rationalization rests on four articles of faith: (1) We must avoid another 
Great Depression; (2) we must produce fully and efficiently; (3) we must 
compete globally with the Soviet Union; (and (4) we must raise and spread 
the American standard of living. The increasing control of the American 
economy by our corporate elite continues without the legitimation of the power 
thus exercised. No opposition to this unlegitimatized power occurs because 
people refuse to confront the facts of national power. The worst effect of 
the lack of legitimatization is, as C. Wright Mills despairingly points out, ide- 
ology. In the end, ideas and socially critical stances become irrelevant to na- 
tional life. Such alienation is seen as a bad omen by those who possess a clear 
view of social and administrative totalitarianism and who wish to prevent the 
American economy from being drowned by recently developed social artifacts 
and the apologia offered for them. To recover our birthright, says Bazelon, 
“requires a significant number of us to indicate with reasonable frankness and 
accuracy what the basic national power is, where it is, and who the stewards of it 
are.” There is little inclination for such frankness, as those who read Averell 
Harriman’s article on Krushchev's visit to his home, which appeared in Life 
(Sept. 19, 1959), will plainly see. Major representatives of the control elite 
were present at Harriman’s home but Khrushchev was constantly reassured that 
no group has controlling power in American life. Khrushchev, however, re- 
mained otherwise convinced. But Galbraith’s concept of countervailing power 
is mow serving to convince the controllers that they have mythical opposition 
somewhere. 


Medical Utopia 


Utopian visions of society have always included several major accomplish- 
ments. Among these are usually the achievement of altruistic relations among 
men, a rational relationship between the sexes, the free flow of curiosity 
and the development of human intelligence, and the attainment of perfect health 
and the elimination of disease. The latter is a major twentieth century con- 


cern, and appears as an essential objective of all large-scale plans for social im- 
provement. According to one expert, however, any conviction that the health 
of mankind is steadily improving, may be a mistake. Writing in the Summer 
1959 issue of Daedalus, Rene J. Dubos, in an article entitled ‘Medical Utopias,” 
lays before the reader the evidence in this connection. New social artifacts, 
new needs often of an irrational sort, biologically speaking, create dozens of 
new diseases. Modern diets, encouraged by industrial tensions and aesthetic 
appeals, have created nutritional hypervitaminoses; tobacco and X-rays have 
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created novel types of neoplasms; detergents and synthetics have produced al- 
lergies; chemotherapy and other therapeutic procedures have resulted in a new 
staphylococcus pathology; alcoholism has become a social problem; and tensions 
have multiplied functional psychoses beyond measure. The pattern of disease 
changes all the time. In England the second most important cause of death is 
chronic bronchitis, due to air pollution in urbanized and industrialized areas. 
Bacteria develop resistant forms to chemotherapy; the gonococcus is becoming re- 
sistant to penicillin; the tubercle bacillus to convenient lung controls. Disease- 
carrying pests are increasingly becoming resistant to insecticides. In recent 
years there has been much talk of algae as economical synthesizers of foodstuffs 
but reports on animals which consume algae reveal extended hepatic toxicity. 
All these and many other unanticipated factors bring the costs of medical care 
to 10 per cent of national income and all evidence points to the probability that 
this figure will rise. 

A society, says Dubos, which pursues “gracious living” as the u/timissimum 
bonum and utilizes leisure for purposes of a fun morality, will produce individ- 
uals who are unable to meet physical, biological and mental stress. The techno- 
logical advances which produce comfort also produce threats to health, radia- 
tion and synthetic substances bring delayed carcinogenic effects, industrial wastes 
are preparing various future pathological disorders for us, as yet unknown, and 
even air-conditioning may prove to have pathological effects we never bargained 
for. Some amount of germ invasion constitutes a health, safety factor. Some 
amount of stress and strain and some adversity are essential for health. A low 
level of sensory stimulation (translate as ‘‘too much peace and quiet’’) says 
Dubos, may lead to psychotic disorders. ‘Man functions best when a suffi- 
cient number of his neurons are active.” We may take tranquillizers to excess. 
Excess of domestication may carry too heavy a penalty. Dr. Curt P. Ritcher, 
working with rats, finds that the domesticated laboratory rat differs from its 
wild ancestor in its ability to provide for itself, to fight and to resist fatigue as 
well as toxic substances and microbial disease. He also finds that the domestic 
rat has a smaller brain weight and a greater susceptibility to audiogenic seizures 
and other types of fits, suggesting a less effective brain. Sanitary, germ-free 
animals are extremely susceptible to infection, produce small amounts of lym- 
phoid tissue, and are low in gamma globulin—all deficiencies which may be 
telling in unprotected environments. All these considerations lead Dubos to 
agree with the 1952 resolution of the Hunterian Society of London, that ‘‘the 
continued advance in medicine will produce more problems than it solves.” 
Dubos, himself, puts it very succinctly: ‘‘Unless medical scientists are willing 
to take a long-range view of the consequences of their activities, some day they 
may have to confess, like Captain Ahab in Moby Dick, ‘All my means are sane 
... My object mad.’” 
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I. 
WORLD SCENE 


Germany 

In an article, “Germany: Is the Past Forgotten?” the August, 1959, 
Committee Reporter, of the American Jewish Committee, comments as follows: 
“In recent years the world has witnessed with proper awe and amazernent the 
phoenix-like revival of Western Germany and its people.... Yet behind this 
flight into healthy growth there have been a number of disquieting develop- 
ments which appear to fall into two categories: The first group bears dim but 
definite reverberations of the past in the form of sporadic neo-Nazi outbursts 
and anti-Semitic incidents; the second group, ironically, seems to shut out the 
recent past almost completely, almost as if the Hitler period had never happened. 
These are some of the ominous signs: 

“In April 1958, the Committee disclosed the results of some polls and 
surveys of German public opinion. Of the Germans questioned, about 39 per 
cent ‘were definitely anti-Semitic’ with most of these falling into the post-35 
and post-50 age groups. The highest percentage of anti-Semitism was found 
in rural areas. On the basis of the polls, it was concluded that a significant 
proportion of the German population is ‘still harboring deep prejudice and 
animosities against Jews.’ Last year, the Committee's European office reported 
that about eighteen Arab-German societies are active in Germany. ‘Although 
these societies have the ostensible aim of developing German-Arab friendship, 
they are actually disseminating anti-Israel material which often becomes un- 
diluted anti-Semitic propaganda.’ 

“In January 1959, the AJC disclosed that the United Arab Republic was 
operating a kind of underground railway in Germany to ‘import’ fugitive, con- 
victed war criminals, and Nazi agitators for high propaganda and military posi- 
tions in Egypt and Syria. UAR foreign agents, working on German soil in 
close co-operation with German Nazi sympathizers, had engineered the escape 
and transmission of leading Nazi propagandists and criminals—at least nine 
have already turned up as military and propaganda officials in the UAR, most 
of them with assumed Arab names. In the late Spring and early Summer of 
1959 The New York Times carried a number of news reports and a magazine 
article on the responses of German youth to the Hitler period. A television 
crew had found that ‘nine out of every ten students, fifteen to seventeen years 
old, either knew nothing about Hitler or believed that on the whole he had done 
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more good than harm.’ So shocking were the findings of this survey of 12 
schools in five widely different regions of the country that the Hamburg news- 
paper Die Welt, was moved to comment indignantly: ‘Curricula do not fall 
from heaven. ... somebody draws them up... there is something rotten in our 
schools.’ Dr. Kurt Frey, Secretary of the Federal Conference of Education 
Ministeries, which co-ordinates the state’s education efforts said: ‘This nation 
is still mentally ill, more than is generally thought.’ These major developments 
have been accompanied by fairly broad but not particularly organized scatterings 
of anti-Semitic incidents, outbursts, insults, and the like....More than a year 
ago, the AJC warned that Germany could endanger ‘its hard won position 
among democratic nations’ by the ‘revival of racially motivated nationalism and 
anti-Semitism.’ The threat exists... despite Germany's democratic political 
structure and the fact that there are forces in Germany which recognize the 
danger and ‘are doing their utmost to overcome its inimical effects.’ 

“In the television interviews, a reporter for the Hessian State television 
network took TV cameras into scores of classrooms throughout the country and 
asked students what they knew about Hitler. ... These were some of the typical 
answers: ‘Hitler was the one who built the autobahns.’ ‘Hitler was the ruler 
from 1933 to 1945. ‘Hitler revived Germany; he did away with unemploy- 
ment and built the autobabns.’ ‘After the war, people said everything Hitler 
did was bad and they point to ruin and chaos everywhere, but now people come 
again and say it was not so bad after all. Some even say that it was good, I 
don’t know. ‘“—Is the German youth the victim of a conscious conspiracy of 
silence? No such conspiracy exists. What does seem to exist is an undirected, 
unorganized form of ‘collective repression’ of the painful past. There may be 
a few teachers who secretly or openly support Nazi doctrines and practices. But 
they—whatever their number, and it is doubtlessly quite small—do not represent 
the core or cause of the problem. ... The tendency to minimize, in fact to push 
out of awareness entirely, if this is possible, the recent Hitlerian past, is sharply 
reflected in the youths’ responses on genocide. The highest estimate of the 
number of Jews killed by the Nazis was 30,000. Many students claimed total 
ignorance of the subject. 


“The educational system in West Germany is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual states. And every state has its educational ministry which approves 
the curricula, issues directives, passes on acceptable textbooks and teachers. As 
a general rule, the books, particularly for the younger students, delve very 
sparingly, if at all, into the Nazi period. In a textbook for twelve to fourteen 
year olds, according to the Times, the entire account of the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews reads as follows: ‘The Jews fared worse under Hitler; they were ex- 
pelled from the German people. They were shipped by the thousands into con- 
centration camps; through hunger, disease, and maltreatment, many died.’ In 
the high schools, the textbooks present a somewhat more detailed treatment. 
However, about 80 per-cent of German youth never get to high school. 
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“The prospect for the future is ominous because the present generation of 
adults is far from having resolved its relationship with the past. German 
adults were polled two years ago on the question ‘What do you think of Hitler?’ 
Some 45 per cent of the West Germans thought he would be considered one 
of the world’s greatest statesmen had it not been for the war....A booklet 
written for the guidance of German teachers says: ‘We have not yet succeeded 
in determining our present location in relation to previous Germany history. 
Above all, broad segments of the population have not yet reached unanimity 
in their judgment of National Socialism and the resistance movement.’ 

“Early this year, an AJC representative met for more than an hour with 
President Theodor Heuss. In a letter summarizing the discussion the German 
President declared: ‘As far as I can judge, the young people of Germany are 
but slightly interested in the events of recent decades which they have known 
only as children. It is our task to inculcate within them a spirit of equal re- 
spect for all men as fellow human beings regardless of race or religion.’ 

“The irony of the present situation is that the real threat does not stem 
from isolated outbursts of anti-Semitism and neo-Nazism. These are overt 
manifestations of trouble which in their early stages can be and are dealt with. 
By far the greater danger lies in the ‘collective repression’ of responsibility and 
the failure to determine what the German booklet quoted above called ‘our 
present location in relation to previous German history.’ ... Responsible Ger- 
man educators, social scientists, political and government leaders agree that a 
concerted program of action must be undertaken to imbue the German people 
with a proper sense of responsibility for the past, and to give them a truer 
historical perspective. The techniques of the science of human relations should 
infuse the curriculum of German schools... ."To inculcate within the youth a 
spirit of equal respect for all men as feliow human beings regardless of race or 
religion.’ Only when this has happened can Germany be said to have fully re- 


covered.” 


Oriental Jews 


In the November elections in Israel one of the major questions during the 
campaign dealt with the discontent that prevailed among the “Oriental” Jews. 
These immigrants, many of whom were brought to Israel from the under- 
developed areas of Morocco, Algeria, Iran, and Iraq, have had varying degrees 
of difficulty adjusting to a society dominated by European Jews who are better 
educated and better equipped to cope with a Western culture that is swifter and 
more demanding than any their Eastern cousins have known. The nation’s 
attention was sharply focused on the problem of the Oriental Jew in the summer 
of 1959 when North African immigrant Jews staged a serious disturbance in 
three Israeli communities. Since nearly half of all immigrants who have come 
to Israel since its beginning as an independent state have been Oriental Jews, it 
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is understandable that they are an important element of the population and 
present a challenging problem for solution to the nation of Israel. 


Zionism and Israel 


Addressing the 45th annual convention of Hadassah, the world’s largest 
Zionist organization, Dr. Miriam K. Freund, president, said ‘‘Zionism, for 
Hadassah, does embrace the centrality of Israel as the fountainhead of Jewish 
culture and Jewish religion,” but “we assert that each Jewish community has the 
right to build a strongly rooted Jewish life in the land of their political al- 
legiance."” Speaking in St. Louis, at this September meeting, she pointed out 
that there must be no Zionist interference in Israel’s political life, and that 
Israel and Jewish communities the world over are ‘‘distinct and separate en- 
tities.” .. . that Israel is a sovereign state, “separate from the Jews living outside 
of its border, who owe political allegiance to the countries of their citizenship.” 


Jews in Eastern Europe 


November 8, addressing the annual meeting of the board of governors of 
B'nai B'rith, Label A. Katz, president of the organization expressed his ‘‘deep 
concern” for the survival of Jewish culture in the Soviet Union. He said, “It 
is a matter of urgency and responsibility for American Jews to exert positive 
efforts in behalf of the Soviet Jewish community.” Speaking at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, he went on: “We make no plea to Premier 
Krushchev and the Soviet Union’s ruling authorities for any special privileges 
for Russian Jews. What is claimed is that Jews be granted equality in enjoy- 
ing those rights and that status accorded to other nationality and religious groups 
within the Soviet Union.” Mr. Katz maintained that discrimination against 
Jews in the USSR was ‘‘Government-imposed,” and that its result was “‘to 
asphyxiate every possibility for Jewish culture and religious life in the Soviet 
Union. It is a tragic circumstance of the ‘cold war’ that Jews of Eastern 
Europe are forcibly isolated from any cultural contacts with their correligionists 
throughout the world. And it is a miracle of perseverance that Russian Jews are 
still able to cling to some few sturdy strands of a religious and cultural life after 
having suffered almost four decades of discrimination in these areas.” 


The Colombo Plan 


A report presented to the Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan, 
which opened its eleventh annual conference in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, on 
November 11, warned that the greatest problems facing Southeast Asia are ‘‘the 
stark fact of poverty’ and “the rapid rise in population.” It goes on to reveal 
that the “numbers in the age groups seeking employment are in many countries 
outstripping the increase in employment opportunities.” Also, that the rate of 
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economic growth in these countries is much less than the world’s average, which 
is estimated by economists at the meeting at more than four per cent a year. 
This is a serious matter, when it is realized that the birth rate in Colombo nations 
(fifteen recipient countries in south and southeast Asia that receive aid from 
six “donor” nations, including the United States, from outside the area), is 
more than double the rate in many industralized countries. As an aid to combat 
this condition, population research centers have been opened in many countries, 
and some of the nations have encouraged the dissemination of knowledge about 
family planning and the effects of a rising population on the standard of living. 
But as yet results have not been significant, the report reveals. No advice is 
given in the document on how to meet this serious problem of population, ex- 
cept to say the subject “deserves the most careful consideration.” 


a 
NATIONAL SCENE 


Human Relations 


Writing on “Human Relations Needs Focus," M. M. Feuers, in the 
September-October issue of American Unity, says: “If, indeed Human Relations 
has a commitment to direct involvement in effecting social change, it is quite 
apparent that some firm guiding principles must be developed and accepted by 
those involved in the field. ...These elements must include at least the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) There must be a clear understanding that Human Re- 
lations has a philosophical commitment to direct involvement in effecting 
social change and that this is the touchstone of its existence. (2) There must 
be an adequate yardstick for determining the nature and extent of participation 
in effecting social change....Dr. Elsa Whalley has suggested the over-all di- 
mension—the concept of ‘Social Health.’ ...(3) Once the focal point of Hu- 
man Relations efforts is established as ‘effecting change in the direction of so- 
cial health, the potential scope of the field assumes greater proportions than 
ever before.’ Research and development in the traditional areas of ethnic and 
religious group conflict would have to be expanded into such relatively untapped 
areas as labor-management relations, invasion and succession of newcomers in 
suburban areas and the resultant conflict with the oldtimers, and the impact of 
automation upon the workers. ...(4) Activities within the field of Human Re- 
lations cannot be based solely upon the approaches and techniques of one or 
two disciplines or professions. A vast, multidimensioned body of integrated 
approaches and techniques is a prime requisite.” 





In September, President Dwight D. Eisenhower addressed a group of 500 
exchange teachers from sixty countries in conference in Washington. Among 
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the many things he said, the following remarks were noted as being especially 
significant for the group. ‘The world has experienced awesome changes... . 
But to me the greatest change of all is the development of an exacting inter- 
dependence between free nations—an interdependence that involves the oldest 
and the youngest nations, the largest and the smallest, the most prosperous and 
the least developed of nations. This interdependence calls for new thinking, 
new institutions, new vision. Above all, it calls for greater understanding 
among peoples—the genuine understanding of truth, which can dispel unfounded 
fears and suspicions, bars to true and lasting peace. People of goodwill every- 
where have a tremendous job of communicating such understanding—and little 
enough time to do it. We need to pursue every possible avenue that can bring 
people together as friends and co-workers seeking solutions to their common 
problems. 

‘As teachers and school administrators you enjoy an extraordinary advantage 
in this great task. You are the multipliers of knowledge; you serve to develop 
and disseminate thoughts and ideas, and to stimulate critical, creative thinking 
and undestanding in others. The educational institutions in which you work 
are the seedbeds of learning—and not merely of your own countries, but of all 
mankind. Knowledge is or should be universal; it was meant to be shared; 
and it has the peculiar quality about it that when its parts are brought together, 
the result is a multiplication, rather than a mere addition of those values. 

“One of the powerful effects of teacher exchange is that the benefits are 
multiplied a thousandfold. A good teacher, given the opportunity to compre- 
hend other cultures, is not just a transmitter of important facts about the lan- 
guage, economy, politics, science of the country he has visited. He becomes 
far more—a sort of ambassador-at-large, who brings to each one with whom he 
comes in contact greater depth of understanding and greater toleration. All of 
us surely agree that the exchange of students is valuable. Indeed, I would like 
to see a substantial increase in the almost 50,000 foreign students now’ studying 
in the United States. But I emphasize that through teacher exchange we can 
open intellectual windows faster and in greater number, and thus more rapidly 
progress toward the greater understanding so desperately needed by our quarrel- 
some and shrinking world. A world of understanding will be a world of true 
freedom. 

“We shall not be serving mankind well if we become obsessed with just 
the business of putting new satellites into orbit—so obsessed that we overlook 
the fact that we have some real problems left right here on earth. We need to 
put new ideas—and more of them—into orbit. And we must use every re- 
source at our command to see that people everywhere achieve greater under- 
standing of each other before it is too late. In this respect you of the teaching 
profession compose one of our most precious resources. As always with sound 
and enthusiastic teaching, we do not look for spectacular breakthrough. There 
are no easy solutions for the complexities that surround us. I confidently ex- 
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pect the teaching profession to write a new and one of the finest chapters in hu- 
man history by developing the priceless commodity of genuine understanding. 
Only thus shall we ever achieve the kind of world we want.” 





Opening the first Methodist Conference on Human Relations, meeting at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Texas, Bishop Richard Raines, of 
Indianapolis, called on the Conference to “remove any question as to whether we 
have segregation written into our discipline.” He went on to say that the Con- 
ference should speak the truth “‘concerning the evils of race discrimination in all 
forms and the requirements of justice and Christian love and brotherhood in 
recognizing the God-given dignity and rights of man.” These principles should 
be put to work in Methodist homes, churches, schools, hospitals, and all other 
institutions owned or controlled by the church. 


Race Relations 


The Negro and the Ballot in the South, by Margaret Price, published by the 
Southern Regional Council in Atlanta, Georgia, has this to say: “In mid-1956, 
an estimated 1,238,038 Negroes were registered in the eleven Southern states. 
At the close of 1958, there were an estimated 1,303,827 registered, a gain of 
650,789.” This gain is somewhat misleading, however, largely because the 
1956 estimate in Tennessee proved to be low when further information was 
made available. ‘In the eight states where the Southern Regional Council was 
able to obtain reliable figures [Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama proved 
difficult to obtain infomation from}, the number of Negroes registered in 1958 
totaled 1,028,827, as compared to 1,074,672 in 1956, a drop of 45,845.” 
The states included were Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Texas, and North Carolina. The report went on to note that “For 
Negroes in some sections of the South, an attempt to exercise their right of 
franchise as Americans seemed a greater risk in 1958 than at any time since the 
outlawing of the white primary in 1944. After the 1954-55 school desegrega- 
tion rulings of the Supreme Court, the white South’s resistance to change in- 
tensified. A report [Intimidation, Reprisal and Violence in the South's Racial 
Crisis, published by SRC and others} on the increased tensions of the area, 
1955-1958, found 530 cases of violence, reprisal, and intimidation in the after- 
math of the Court’s decisions.”” Methods used to discourage Negro voting in- 
clude the purge, the slow down, and outright refusal. “In 1957 Congress en- 
acted the first civil rights legislation since the post-Civil War years. This did 
not bring immediate benefit for prospective Negro voters, but rather the voice 
of defiance from officials in parts of the South.” The report goes on to say 
that “The disturbed atmosphere in much of the South, created by resistance to 
school desegregation, clearly has retarded the normal growth of Negro suffrage.” 
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In an address before the Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, 
Marion A. Wright, vice president of the Southern Regional Council, spoke on 
the topic, “Who Is a Subversive?” Among other important remarks made he 
had this to say: “We are at that period in human affairs when world govern- 
ment is within man’s dreams and not beyond his grasp. The segregationist is 
helping to withold citizenship papers for tomorrow's brave new world from 
tomorrow's white citizens, while bestowing them freely upon tomorrow's Negro 
citizens. Thus does the sword of discrimination turn upon him who wields it. 
Surely, as Americans, we wish all to be equally prepared for the great ad- 
venture which lies ahead. We must then, rescue the Negro child from his mis- 
guided enemy. We must rescue the white child from his misguided friend. 
It is the irony of life that injuries intended for others fall most heavily upon the 
doer. Thus operates the law of retributive justice. What I wish to drive deep 
into the consciousness of us all is that, in the social struggle now raging be- 
tween the Potomac and the Gulf the antagonists are only superficially Negro 
children and school boards. They merely symbolize the issue. The issue is 
between those ancient antagonists, Good and Evil. In an issue so fateful to 
the life of this republic, there is no role for the neutral. And there is good 
fighting all along the line.” 





A comment from the July-August issue of Labor Reports of the Jewish 
Labor Committee (vol. 17, no. 136) in its “Letters to the Editor Department,” 
concerns an exchange between a reader of the East Bay (California) Labor 
Journal and the Editor. R. L. Burgess, editor of the Labor Journal, which is 
the official publication of the Central Labor Council and the Almeda County 
Building Trades Council, was taken to task by the reader. Said the Oakland 
man in part, “If one will take the trouble to go through the South and talk to 
Negroes and whites living there, as I did, in the summer of 1958, they will 
find that at least three out of four Negroes want separate schools and a separate 
part of town to live in....’’ Amswered Mr. Burgess: ‘The editor was born 
and spent his youth in the South and has been back there many times. Negroes 
living under the conditions prevailing there don’t always voice their real senti- 
ments. They don’t dare. This argument that folks don’t want what they're 
asking for was used when women asked for the vote, and it’s used now by em- 
ployers who say working people don’t want unions.” 





In a special report by Philip E. Hoffman, chairman of the domestic affairs 
committee of the American Jewish Committee, made to the annual meeting of 
the AJC’s national executive board in Washington in November, it was found 
that “criminal neglect” in city planning was causing ‘‘serious intergroup tensions 
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and dangerous race relations problems.”” The report was based on a two-year 
study by human relation specialists for AJC. It continued, “Excessive ob- 
solescence of urban facilities coupled with the major population migration to the 
cities, is seriously aggravating intergroup tensions by throwing the burden of 
these deteriorated conditions on low-income, nonwhite groups.’ Pointing to 
shifting populations in large cities, it went on to report that “nonwhites in 
New York are 13 per cent of the population as compared with 6 per cent in 
1940; nonwhites represent 20 per cent of the population in Chicago, as con- 
trasted with 8 per cent in 1940; 14 per cent in Los Angeles, contrasted with 
6.5 per cent in 1940." To cope with this rapid transition, the report recom- 
mended the ‘“‘creation of an extensive human relations program geared toward 
building bridges of understanding among the various groups in the cities’ popula- 
tions.’” Mr. Hoffman said there should be an immediate conference of mayors 
of large cities to deal with the “‘crisis;’’ and he appealed for federal aid to 
cities, since ‘‘these problems should be regarded as a matter of prime national 


concern.” 

Addressing the same meeting, Dr. John Slawson, executive vice-president of 
AJC, said that the last five years had witnessed a steady decline in social dis- 
crimination practices ‘in the residence, the fraternity, and even the town and 
city social clubs” in America. But went on to say that at the same time there 
“still persists on a wide scale’’ discriminatory barriers in the “executive suite— 
the top management echelons of American corporations,” such as those involving 
automobile manufacturing, banks, public utilities, insurance companies, steel, 
coal, and oil. Such discrimination as is practiced here against creeds and races 
“adversely affects national security interests because it prevents the nation from 
utilizing fully a substantial portion of American manpower.” Dr Slawson con- 
tinued to reveal that studies made by his agency indicated that “older persons ap- 
pear to be more exclusionary than young people,” and that ‘women are more te- 
luctant than men to break down the barriers created against minority groups.” 
He found “a gradual decrease in the number of exclusionary residential areas in 
most communities throughout the country,” but pointed out that two “‘signifi- 
cant pockets of residential discrimination’’ are Bronxville, New York, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. He felt that remaining social discriminatory practices in the country 
persist more out of cultural lags and habit rather than antagonism’’; and that 
“vituperative, hostile language” directed against members of other groups was 
rare today in private social circles as contrasted with what it was a decade ago. 
He found that “barriers in national fraternities—an extremely important barom- 
eter of social custom—have been dissolving at an accelerated rate.” In the last 
five years only two national fraternities out of 61 still retained restrictions a- 
gainst Jewish students as compared with 25 about fifteen years ago. But a prob- 
lem still exists of the exclusion of Christians by Jewish fraternities, which grew 
out of the exclusionary policies of the general fraternities on college campuses. 
Also, “successes have been noted in exclusionary social clubs” in various parts 
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of America. An important factor in this positive development has been the 
willingness of the club leaders to play a “‘pace setting role’ in fighting dis- 
crimination 





In a meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana, in October, 
the chairman of the six Southern regional boards of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, called upon Jewish communities in the South to take 
“a positive stand” on race relations and law enforcement. They said that 
“immobilizing fears’ had gripped Southern Jews because of tfhe ‘‘violence 
against synagogues and increased distribution of anti-Semitic literature by hate- 
mongers.’ They felt that fears due to these practices were not warranted and 
the leaders in Jewish communities should engage in common efforts with 
“Christian groups in helping to solve race problems.’ Simultaneously such 
joint effort should lead to improvement of understanding between Christian 
and Jew in the South. Henry E. Schultz, national chairman of the League, 
emphasized that anti-Semitic activities “had had little effect upon traditional 
friendly attitudes toward Jews in the South.” 


Education 


The roundup of developments on the school integration front, according to 
the Southern School News for November, 1959, are as follows: Alabama: 
Bills to give the governor authority to close public schools won approval from 
the state senate committee but ran into opposition when some doubt was ex- 
pressed that the laws might conflict with the state’s pupil placement law. 
Arkansas: Negro pupils who asked for transfer to the Dollarway white school 
were denied this until they had exhausted administrative procedures provided in 
the pupil placement law. Delaware: There was conflict between the State 
Board of Education and the General Assembly over school construction, with 
schools for Negroes one of the questions at issue. Washington, D. C.: Carl 
F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools, said the District's desegregated schools 
have made scholastic progress; described them as ‘‘fast becoming an inter- 
national show case.” Florida: The Orchard Villa School in Dade County 
became the first to be desegregated in the state, with a student body of 13 whites 
and 400 Negroes. (Later the whites all withdrew). Georgia: Savannah 
Negro parents requested an immediate reply to their petition for desegregation 
of schools in September, 1960. Kentucky: A report from Louisville noted 
that 85.6 per cent of its school pupils are enrolled in mixed schools—an in- 
crease of 6.5 per cent over last year. Louisiana: A permanent injunction 
was won by the state against the U. S. Civil Rights Commission prohibiting 
hearings on alleged discrimination in voter registration. Maryland: The 


teachers of the state adopted a resolution at their annual meeting urging com- 
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plete desegregation of public schools. Mussissippi: ‘Witch hunt"’ tactics were 
levelled by school officials over tactics charging that textbooks used in public 
schools advocated such things as integration. M/éssouri: Court action was be- 
gun to force admission of two Negro children to a West Richmond school in 
a suburb of St. Louis County. North Carolina: When the U. S. Supreme 
Court refused to review the state’s pupil placernent law, the president of the 
NAACP expressed belief that the measure eventually would be found uncon- 
stitutional in application. State officials, on the other hand, took the action to 
mean Southern states were being given the opportunity by the Supreme Court 
to work out their segregation problems. Oklahoma: A recent survey showed 
that about 25 per cent of the Negro children in the state are attending classes 
in the same buildings with white pupils. South Carolina: The school officials 
of Clarendon County, where Negroes began the case that resulted in the 1954 
Supreme Court decision, said it was tco late in the school year and rejected 
petitions from Negroes for reassignment to white schools. Tennessee: A new 
request was filed in the federal court asking for desegregation of all schools 
in Rutherford County, where Negroes were admitted to one formerly all-white 
school located near Sewart Air Force Base last month. Texas: A ‘uit to force 
desegregation was filed against Fort Worth school officials. Goliad, in South 
Texas, voted against desegregation of its high school. Vuirginra: A federal 
judge directed three members of the state Pupil Placement Board to assign 
four Negroes to white schools ‘‘or take the consequences.” West Virginia: The 
state’s NAACP attorney suggested that legal action be continued for teacher 
and pupil desegregation in several counties. 

A note here is that ‘‘a steady growth of private schools in the South over 
the past five years” is reported in a survey by Southern School News correspond- 
ents. Some of this growth is attributed to the segregation-desegregation issue; 
some to the enhanced economic status of families with school-age children; and 
some to dissatisfaction in some areas with public schools. 





A recent pamphlet, Educating Children in Grades Four, Five and Six, te- 
leased by the Federal Office of Education in November, points out that today’s 
children in these grades are not only taller and heavier than those of the past 
but are also more sophisticated. ‘‘Going steady” and using lipstick are be- 
coming commonplace in the age group nine through eleven. The report, sum- 
marizing discussions at forty conferences of educators and observations in visits 
to classrooms in various parts of the United States, says that children in this 
category have been neglected by researchers in the behavioral sciences because 
it is felt that this age group does not reveal any problems that call for serious 
consideration. However, it is pointed out here that despite their inclination to 
laughter and play those in this human segment have many inner anxieties and 
are in need of security and reassurances from parents and teachers. Further, 
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it reveals that the popular belief that the sexes at this age are antagonistic to 
each other does not hold true for the nation as a whole. Actually “parents and 
community groups have many out-of-school mixed social affairs for children 
now... .In some places, boys and girls gather after school in someone’s home 
to have what they call a ‘kitchen tea’ before dashing off to an extracurricular 
activity.... Children in grades four, five and six, said teachers in several con- 
ferences, generally talk more freely now in the presence of the teacher about 
marrying and having children.” The report goes on to point out major social- 
emotional characteristics of the age group to be (1) a tendency toward group 
life with peers; (2) tendency to pull away from domination by adults toward 
greater independence; (3) a groping for a code of values; and (4) a preva- 
lence of fears and worries. Major fears found included fear of life, failing 
tests in school, parents becoming sick or losing their jobs, and of being hurt 
by guns, knives, poison, fire, flood, accidents, and hold-ups. 


Housin 4 


On the subject of “Housing: The Ungentle Agreements,” the August, 
1959, Committee Reporter, of the American Jewish Committee has this to say: 
“The current ‘gentlemen's agreements’ vocabulary of housing discrimination is 
a far cry from the gruff ‘no Jews, Catholics, or non-Caucasians wanted’ in vogue 
a half-century ago. A growing public and legal distaste for these practices has 
driven the housing discriminators underground. Nowadays the barriers may 
be just as high but they are entwined with a new kind of leafier verbiage to 
hide the barbs. 

“In the 1930's, phrases such as ‘near churches’ or ‘carefully restricted’ 
were the key words of the not-so-secret code. When in the early forties, many 
newspapers concluded that this kind of advertising was not in the best of taste 
(and perhaps illegal), real estate brokers switched to such present-day euphem- 
isms as ‘distinguished,’ ‘conservative’ or ‘exclusive.’ Should these hints fall on 
deaf ears, the prospective home owner or tenant who is considered ‘undesirable,’ 
is gently but firmly advised by the solicitous real estate agents that ‘he will not 
be happy there.’ 

“This new subtlety of language, no less bars, restricts or segregates than its 
crude predecessors. Though the past three decades have been tremendous 
advances in breaking down restrictive housing barriers, a recent American 
Jewish Committee study reveals that in almost every major American city or its 
suburbs, neighborhoods exist in which restrictive devices are used to prevent 
members of minority groups from buying or renting apartments. The report, 
which concentrates mainly on the eastern section of the United States, points out 
that although the major problems of discrimination affect the nonwhite popula- 
tion, the housing barriers erected to bar white minority groups are still part 
and parcel of the city and suburban scene. 
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“In the nation’s capital Jews are excluded by overt or covert means from 
renting or owning dwellings in at least fifteen separate residential areas(Ken- 
wood, Hamlet, Spring Valley, Wesley Heights, Crestwood, Sumner, Wood 
Acres, Springfield, Colony Hill, Berkely, Kent, Brookdale, Westmoreland Hills, 
Beacon Hill, and Yorktown Village). All these Washington, D. C. sections 
are in the desirable northwest quadrant, within the three-to five-mile radius of 
the White House. 

“Perhaps the most disquieting aspect of the current situation in the District 
of Columbia is to be found in the fact that many government officials, of both 
political parties, occupying some of the highest posts in the land, live in these 
exclusionary areas. Yet, these officeholders by their silence knowingly or un- 
wittingly appear to condone these restrictive practices which deny equality of 
opportunity to a segment of the American public. 

“The three major devices used to carry out these exclusionary policies were 
spelled out recently by then Committee President Irving M. Engel, a specialist 
in real estate law, in testimony before the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights: (1) Compliance with ancient covenants, despite a 1948 Supreme Court 
ruling making unenforceable restrictive covenants based on race or religion; 
(2) ‘Gentlemen’s Agreements against the acquisition of homes by Jews; and 
(3) a variety of devious methods to avoid exhibiting dwellings to prospective 
Jewish purchasers. One such device is securing an agreement from the buyer 
of the property, requiring that on a future resale, the broker shall have the 
option of acting for the seller—thereby insuring that the new buyer will not be 
a Jew. The Committee President's testimony, as well as an editorial in the 
Washington Post, was cited by several United States Senators in the Congres- 
sional Record as a possible basis for Congressional action. 

“In New York City discrimination figures principally in higher priced co- 
operative housing, although some of it carries over to middle-priced apartments. 
More than one third of the desirable co-operatives in Manhattan exclude Jews. 
These exclusionary practices are perpetuated by stipulations which require 
approval of a prospective tenant by the Board of Directors of the co-operative. 
Where discrimination prevails, the normally relevant qualifications of a pur- 
chaser are ignored, if he happens to be Jewish. Real estate brokers and agents 
participate in what amounts to be a conspiracy of complete exclusion of Jewish 
would-be puchasers in Bronxville a village of more than 7,000 population in 
Westchester County, about 15 miles from Grand Central Station. This 
‘gentlemen’s agreement,’ coupled with an otherwise nonenforceable restrictive 
covenant which requires approval of a proposed sale of a home by four of the 
immediate neighbors, has been the established policy in this community for at 
least the past four decades. 

“Other suburban communities maintain restricted neighborhoods through 
listing devices. In Summit, New Jersey (near New York City) for example, 
listings of houses for sale are distributed only to brokers who subscribe to an 
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unwritten code, requiring them to maintain the restricted character of particular 
neighborhoods. Since brokers are dependent upon these listings to negotiate 
sales, the code is fully observed. One Summit real estate agent put it this way: 
‘Since we represent the owners and they pay us, we must carry out their wishes. 
The old order dies slowly. ... It’s a dangerous question and one we want to 
duck.’ 


‘A somewhat subtler form of discrimination in some New York suburbs is 
the ‘club plan’ community in which the recreation and social center of the com- 
munity has by-laws or admission policies which exclude Jews from becoming 
members. Thus, the purchase of a home by a Jewish family relegates it to 
second-class status in the absence of the privilege of sharing with others the 
suburb’s recreational facilities. Westminster Ridge, in Westchester County, is 
an example of this kind of community. 

“The general problem of housing discrimination is of tremendous im- 
portance and complexity. For the nonwhite minorities it often means the same 
denial that was imposed upon Jews and Catholics three or four decades ago— 
the inability to find a decent place to live. For white minorities the effects are 
more subtle. Admittedly for every shaded lane and a good school district that 
is restricted, there are at least a score with the same features that are unrestricted. 
Nevertheless, these restrictive practices must be seen for what they are—a 
denial of full equality. Throughout the United States today, new neighbor- 
hoods and new ways of life are taking shape. This, in turn, means new schools, 
new playgrounds, new social centers, which will set the stage for the future 
living patterns, attitudes, and relationships of America’s children. A child 
reared in a restrictive community carries the image of the excluded group as in- 
ferior. In this environment, it is not a big step for him to adopt the corrosive 
habit of judging an individual only in terms of group stereotypes. A no less 
corrosive tendency may take hold in those groups who are excluded—a tendency 
toward self-segregation which sets group apart from group. Thus restrictive 
housing practices—subtle or pointed—are a self-perpetuating threat to in- 
dividuals and groups and, indeed, an unhealthy undermining influence in 
American life.” 


Civil Rights ' 


The American Jewish Congress, in its report on civil rights and civil liber- 
ties decisions of the United States Supreme Court for the 1958-1959 term, has 
this to say: ‘This Summary and Analysis, the third in an annual series, covers 
43 decisions of the United States Supreme Court handed down during the 
1958-1959 Term, that may be classified as dealing with civil rights or civil 
liberties. In the area of civil rights, the unanimity within the Court in cases 
dealing with racial segregation—a unanimity dating back to 1848—continued as 
before. But in the field of civil liberties, the Court showed it is particularly 
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likely to find itself divided by considerations of the nature of our government 
and the requirements of the Constitution. The differences within the Court in 
this class of cases are deep and persistent, as we show in more detail in the last 
section of the Analysis. Shortly before its recess for the Summer of 1959, the 
Court handed down two decisions in cases affecting internal security that ex- 
emplified the most striking features of its 1958-1959 term—the sharpening of 
the split between a conservative group of five Justices and a liberal group of 
four. The two decisions, in the Barenblatt and Uphaus cases [given in the 
body of the full report analyzed}, upheld federal and state legislative investiga- 
tions into subversive activities and the right of investigating bodies to question 
individuals concerning their Communist affiliations. In these two cases, as 
well as six others, the dissenting minority consisted of the same four Justices— 
Chief Justice Warren, and Justices Black, Douglas and Brennan. Despite the 
unanimity in cases dealing with racial discrimination and in the Vitarelli case 
(where the Court invalidated the security discharge of a federal employee), the 
Court’s split decisions on matters affecting freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sociation showed a clear conservative-liberal polarity. 

“The highlights of the Supreme Court term may be summarized briefly. 
On the one side it saw: 


The Greene decision condemning the federal government's Indus- 
trial Security Program as presently operated and casting grave doubt 


on the constitutionality of any system that uses secret evidence as a 
basis for governmental action. 


Four other cases involving internal security, three of them decided 
unanimously, in which the Court reversed decisions unfavorable to 
asserted constitutional rights, but on narrow procedural grounds. 


The unanimous decision in the Kingsley case condemning the censor- 
ship of ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover” by New York State. 


Two per curiam decisions reaffirming the principle of condemnation 
of racial segregation, announced originally in 1954 as applying only 
to public schools, is now regarded as applying to all state legislation 
a governmental activity. 


On the other side of the ledger were: 
The Barenblatt and Uphaus cases already mentioned. 


Two cases in which the Court refused to upset laws affecting voting 
and public school attendance which it found fair on their face, reject- 
ing claims that they could and would be used to foster racial discrimi- 


nation. 


The court’s refusal, in the Harrison case, to pass on the validity of 
laws aimed at the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) until they had been considered by the 


state courts. 
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The reaffirmance and extension, in a number of cases, of principles 
that permit duplicate federal and state court criminal proceedings to 
reduce the value of the constitutional guarantees against self-in- 


crimination and double jeopardy. 
The Court’s refusal, in the Frank case, to condemn search of a house 
by health officials without a warrant. 


“The period covered by this report saw a renewal in the United States 
Congress of the attempt, so far unsuccessful, to curb the powers of the 
Court or to undo the effect of some of its decisions. The import of this attack 
on the Court's decisions cannot be measured and can hardly be guessed at. It 
has been suggested that the violence of the Court's critics together with the re- 
lative silence of those who agree with the Court’s decisions under attack, must 
inevitably place the Court under pressure to alter its course. While it can be 
said that the 1958-1959 decisions seem slightly more conservative than those 
of the preceding year, which, in turn, were similarly to the right of those of 
1956-1957, it would be going too far to say that the Court has either yielded to 
its critics or failed to play its essential constitutional role as interpretor and 
defender of constitutional guarantees. Even though the Court has issued some 
decisions that have been criticized as unduly restrictive of democratic principles, 
it continues to serve as the principal bulwark of our liberties.” 





The United States Civil Rights Commission Report on the denial of the vote to 
Negroes made these pithy comments, as reported in the New York Times for 
September 13, 1959: “More than 60 per cent of the South’s white population 
of voting age is registered and actually eligible to vote. Only 25 per cent of the 
almost 5,000,000 voting-age Negroes in the South are registered. The pattern 
is not uniform throughout the South. ...In Miami almost half the voting-age 
Negroes are registered. But of the 158 counties in the South where Negroes 
are a majority of the population (almost all rural counties); sixteen have not a 
single Negro voter, and in 49 others fewer than 5 per cent of the voting-age 
Negroes are registered." The report points out that in remedying this condi- 
tion, lawsuits against denial of Negro voting rights ‘are a feeble, perhaps 
hopeless, weapon against these defenses of intimidation and evasion.” 
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I. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATUS-ROLES IN THE SYSTEMIC 
LINKAGE PROCESS? 


ABSTRACT 


The emergence of new status roles has allowed the Old Colony Mennonite 
sect in Chihuahua, Mexico to maintain its unique way of life, while permitting 
a certain amount of systemic linkage with the Mexican society. Eleven of these 
status-roles are examined in this article. Most of these linkages relate to the 
economic and other external patterns of the two social systems. The Old Col- 
ony group feels that any amount of contact with Mexican citizens will mean 
changes in and loss of beliefs and other practices. The emerging linkages via 
special status-roles seem to regulate both the nature and the amount of inter- 
action between people of both systems. 

The Old Colony Mennonites in the Municipio of Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, offer rich material for studying the articulation of two social systems. 
Entirely surrounded by the Spanish-speaking Mexican Catholic Society, this 
German-speaking Protestant sect has successfully adjusted and maintained its 
separate way of life. 

The migration of the Old Colony to Mexico is only part of their history 
of wandering. In the late eighteenth century, a group of Prussian Mennonites 
established a settlement in southern Russia. Here they became known as the 
Old Colony because the isolation of their early development as a colony fostered 
a conservatism which differentiated them from succeeding Mennonite migra- 
tions. In the nineteenth century, when the United States and Canada became 
a haven for various sects, the Old Colony migrated to Canada. After several 
decades, however, the fear of annihilation through the adoption of values and 
practices of the congenial Canadian society, brought about the migration of 
many Old Colony people to Mexico. Approximately 15 per cent of the Old 
Colony did not migrate, believing that their way of life could be maintained in 
Canada. The group that went to Mexico, however, felt that there would be less 
danger of infiltration in a culture very different than in one very similar.* The 
trek began in 1922 and was largely completed by 1930. The movement con- 
sisted of about 10,000 souls and all their movable property including livestock, 
implements and household goods.* The new settlement was carved out of a 
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valley in the Sierra Madre Occidental in the state of Chihuahua. At present 
the population has grown to 20,000 and occupies a territory of about 275,000 
acres of land.5 

It seems to be a reasonable assumption that regardless of how self-sufficient 
a compact social system may be, it will need to relate itself in some ways to the 
larger host-social system. This relationship has been termed systemic linkage,*® 
a concept which implies that the nature of the element involved in the relation- 
ships—be it status-role, belief, goal, sentiment, norm, or others—be specified. 
Systemic linkage, it has been suggested, is a more useful concept than is ac- 
culturation’—a term too undefined to be of great use for the purpose at hand— 
especially since the relationship between cultural and social systems is still not 
clear.8 

Systemic linkage may be defined “‘as the process whereby the elements of 
at least two social systems come to be articulated so that in some ways they func- 
tion as a unitary system. Stated a little differently, systemic linkage is based up- 
on a model which may be conceived as two or more social systems as going 
concerns which come to be related in such a way that the two eventually, in some 
ways and on occasion, function as one. This obviously requires the convergence 
of some elements—in some cases, ends, in others norms, status-roles, or others.’’® 

This paper attempts to illustrate the concept, “systemic linkage,’’ in the re- 
lations between the native Mexican social system in the Cuauhtemoc community 
and the Old Colony social system. On the basis of the model presented above, 
the convergence of the two systems on some occasions and in some areas is 
assumed to operate. One element of the social system, namely ‘“‘status-role,” 
has been chosen to present the case. 


The Emergence of Status-Roles 


Several status-roles in the Cuauhtemoc community are occupied by members 
of both social systems. These allow the two social systems to operate as a unit 
in the particular areas. One such status-role which is common is the farmer. 
Members of both systems engage in farming, which is the major means for 
livelihood. There is thus a certain amount of systemic linkage on the economic 
level, because of this common status-role. In the main, however, the Old Co- 
lony is bent on keeping its contacts with the outside world at a minimum. Since 
farming allows for a substantial amount of isolation, it has become the only 
valid occupation for Old Colony members. This isolation is abetted by spatial 
segregation, so that the Old Colony settlement is literally a rural island, or a 
nation within a nation. Not unrelated to this isolation, however, is the emer- 
gence of new status-roles which allow the Old Colony to maintain its unique 
way of life, while permitting a certain amount of systemic linkage. Several of 
these status-roles have emerged within the Old Colony, while others have 
developed in the Mexican social system. Eleven such status-roles which serve 
to link the two systems are described below. 
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The “Consul.” Three Old Colony men have been given the name “consul,” 
partly in jest, but largely because of the functions they perform. The Old 
Colony goal of maintaining separation from the ‘‘world’’ has been reached by 
discouraging relationships of any kind with the Mexican populace. As one 
aspect of its boundary-maintaining character, the Old Colony has remained in- 
tentionally illiterate regarding its legal status with the Mexican government. 
This disregard of legal matters has been protested both locally and federally by 
the Mexican government. However, clarification of legal status with the Mexi- 
cau government is required for emigration from Mexico. Due to their de- 
linquency, the Old Colony people are often confronted with involved legal 
transactions in obtaining passports.!° Partly upon the request of the Mexican 
,sver.zment and partly upon the request of passport applicants, three men have 
gtadually taken on the function of petitioning for citizenship for their clients. 
The “consul,” as he is called by Old Colony members and Mexicans, is ap- 
proached by the Old Colony member who desires a passport. The consul ob- 
tains the needed information, and for a stipulated fee, goes to Cuauhtemoc and 
Chihuahua to apply for citizenship for his client. He has semiofficial recogni- 
tion in Mexican governmental offices. Unknown to a consul, the senior author 
was present several times when he applied for passports for clients, and observed 
how he had access to all the files and records in the office, noting also that he 
was on a first-name friendship basis with the officials. (One consul was re- 
cently thrown out of an office in Chihuahua for overstepping his status-role). 
These consuls are full-time agents, who reside in the Old Colony villages. 
The adherents of the Old Colony church belief system have grudgingly accepted 
this new status-role, reasoning that it is better for several men to become familiar 
with Mexican ways than for everyone to mix. 


The Imvborter-Trucker. New machinery is imported into Mexico from the 
United States. It is very expensive because of the high import duty placed on 
it by the Mexican government. The Old Colony farmers have discovered 
that they can by-pass most import duty by buying used machinery in the United 
States. This has a double advantage since the price of good used machinery 
in the United States is very low. Old Colony men who enter the implement 
importing business usually develop a financial partnership with a Mexican bank. 
The need for truck transportation would normally present a problem, since the 
ownership of all types of self-propelled vehicles with rubber tires is forbidden 
to Old Colony members. The problem is circumvented by hiring a Mexican 
truck-owner who rents his truck and his services as chauffeur to an Old Colony 
man. The Old Colony-Mexican Importer team status-roles often become partner- 
ships and are becoming well entrenched. It is estimated that several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of implements are imported each year by about a dozen 
such teams. The practice of importing used machinery has proven so profitable 


that it is being introduced into other areas of Mexico.1! 
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The Chauffer. Closely related to the importer-trucker is the status-role of the 
chauffeur. Proscriptions against ownership of cars and trucks force the Old Col- 
ony members to depend upon Mexican service. Numerous Mexicans have pur- 
chased cars or trucks and make their living supplying transportation for the Old 
Colony. A typical example is Senor Manuel, who makes three trips per week 
fom Rubio to Cuauhtemoc in his dilapidated station wagon following a pre- 
scribed course through the villages. An interesting sideline is that transporta- 
tion of passengers is illegal unless the operator gets a permit from the scheduled 
bus line in his area. But these chauffeurs exploit a loophole by maintaining 
that these are ‘‘special’’ trips, not following the regular routes of the buses. To 
substantiate their claims, they often make a short trip to an outlying village.!? 
The Tax Collector. The Mexican government requires the Old Colony to pay 
certain taxes; but the intentional fiscal ignorance of the Old Colony farmers has 
frustrated the collection of these taxes. So upon the suggestion of the Mexican 
government, a “‘tax collector,’ a member of the Old Colony, has been appointed 
in each of the three major Old Colony settlements. His responsibility is to 
compute the taxes for all the property in his area, file his computations with the 
Mexican government, collect the money, and pass it on to the government. This 
tax collector has a semiofficial government status and occasionally meets with 
tax officials in Mexico City. He is also like the liaison between the government 
and the Old Colony. 


The Mexican Produce Buyer. Since the Old Colony farmers do not have 
transportation facilities, their goods must be sold on the farm or hauled to 
market by horse and wagon. This situation has created a status-role of the pro- 
duce dealer, who travels through the villages buying and selling various articles 
of produce. He sets his own price. Thus, for example, cheese is bought in 
each village on a bargaining basis (almost one half of the villages have cheese 
factories which produce cheese in demand throughout Mexico). The buyer 
also brings such things as watermelons from the larger cities to sell in the vil- 
lages. These buyers develop a firm friendship with their customers or sellers. 


The Livestock Spotter. Closely related to the produce buyer is the status-role 
of the Old Colony ‘‘spotter."". The spotter is an Old Colony member who speaks 
Spanish well and has many Mexican friends. A Mexican cattle buyer repre- 
senting a packing plant, for example, will hire a spotter to direct him to farmers 
who have livestock for sale. Often the spotter works on a commission basis, 
while in other cases he is in partnership with the buyer in implement importa- 
tion. 


The Old Colony Dentist. Due apparently to the great need for dental care, 
a number of untrained men have become practicing dentists. They have learned 
their trade by self-study and practice. These men are fairly competent. They 
serve both Old Colony and Mexican people, and are swamped with patients.18 
Several of these dentists have very high standing among Mexican legitimately 
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trained dentists. Several Old Colony dentists have close relations with spe- 
cialists in larger cities to whom they refer special patients and to whom they 
go for periodic advice and consultation. The Mexican populace considers them 
legitimate dentists, and they obtain Mexican registration after taking practical 
examinations.!4 


The Mexican Labor Contractor. The Old Colony farmers have long hired Mexi- 
can labor, since it is cheaper than Old Colony labor. The Mexican labor, how- 
ever, has been erratic and undependable. Often a laborer who has agreed to 
work a certain length of time, will leave after he gets his first pay. To meet 
this condition the practice of contracting farm work through a Mexican labor 
contractor is emerging. These men simply go to the farmers of their choice 
or acquaintance and contract to do a stipulated amount of work for an agreed 
wage. The contractors often exploit their workers, but the Old Colony farmer 
is much more satisfied with this system. This status-role emerges very informal- 
ly. It appears that some individuals with organizational ability either hire some 
workers and then look for work, or arrange for some work and then hire work- 
ers. A shrewd contractor will make as much as 25 per cent of the total con- 
tract, simply by bringing a certain number of workers to a certain job. 


The Regional Repair Shop. The Old Colony economic system must be virtually 
self-sufficient because of its relative isolation. In most villages, therefore, a 
status-role of mechanic or repairman has emerged. All the repair work and 
considerable manufacturing in the villages is done in these shops. In addition, 
many of the Mexican truckers do business at these shops. Some of the shops, 
in fact, cater especially to Mexican truck and car business. Mexicans think 
highly of the Old Colony workmanship, and many shops would close down 
without Mexican business. 

All of the above status-roles could operate in a negative fashion; that is, 
they could tend to break down the boundary-maintenance process of the Old 
Colony system. In some cases they do; but only for the people that are in the 
status-roles. Concretely, the particular Old Colony member who is an importer- 
trucker could and often does, adopt Mexican ways. But these men are few com- 
pared to the bulk of Old Colony people who never have very extensive inter- 
action with Mexican people.15 Below are two status-roles which make contact 
available for more Old Colony people. 


The Mexican Prostitute. There is a growing number of Mexican women who 
have sex relations with Old Colony men. Most of these Old Colony men are 
married and have families. An in-group explanation for this practice is that 
the women are always pregnant (since the Old Colony does not permit birth 
control), and the male needs periodic sexual release. In any case, most Mexi- 
can villages neighboring on the Old Colony settlement provide Mexican women 
for sexual relations. In the majority of cases, contacts are made as follows: 
Whether for legitimate reasons or under pretext, the male Old Colony member 
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takes a bus ride along one of the numerous routes through the villages; the 
female Mexican who is a likely candidate also rides on the buses and a rendez- 
vous is planned. Several respondents informed the senior author that they have 
seen Old Colony men pay their Mexican consorts while traveling in the buses. 
There are also Mexican prostitutes who meet with Old Colony men in the larger 
town, including Chihuahua, some 100 kilometers away. 


The Witch Doctor Team. The Old Colony belief system has elements of mag- 
ic. A number of Old Colony “doctors’’ have developed, performing healing 
services in a quasi-professional and quasi-folk way. But what is threatening to 
break the belief system most severely are the several teams of witch doctors, 
composed of a Mexican and an Old Colony man. The Mexican possesses ma- 
gic formulas and practices obtained from native Indians. The Old Colony man 
serves as a ‘‘contact’’ since he is an Old Colony and thus has immediate entrance. 
These teams are reputed to be very effective, performing a variety of miraculous 
healings. Most people accept the authenticity of witchcraft, and these practices 
do not get reported to the church authorities by whom they would certainly be 
censured. The witch doctor teams make periodic swings through the colonies. 
The informal communication chain serves very efficiently to inform the people 
that the doctors are coming, also informing the doctors where the sick can be 
found. Some think that this status-role could become very dangerous to the 
belief system of the Old Colony for it would focus attention on the validity 
of Mexican folk wisdom and underemphasize the God of the Old Colony. 


Discussion 


It is not possible to go into a detailed discussion of the social system. It 
is necessary, however, to state that a social system is comprised of elements, such 
as status-roles, and that these elements are dynamic. Thus the element, status- 
role, in its dynamic dimension refers to status-role performance.!® Since the 
social system itself is dynamic, there will be continual change in the status-roles 
and emergence of new ones as well. Accordingly, the material presented here 
illustrates the character and process of a social system although in only two di- 
mensions, namely, boundary maintenance and systemic linkage. The above dis- 
cussion also indicates something of the dynamic character of the status-role. 

Several of the status-roles which have been presented indicate the emergence 
of new types of systemic linkage. Most of the linkages described relate to the 
economic and other external patterns of the Old Colony and the Mexican com- 
munity. There are noticeably fewer linkages in the internal patterns, such as 
the religious, for example.'7 An analysis of the relative ease with which link- 
ages emerge in other systems, such as the religious, is not possible here, although 
it promises to be very interesting. Further, the impact of linkages upon various 
elements of the two social systems, as for example, in the beliefs and norms, 
would also be very revealing. 
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In any case, systemic linkage relative to the status-role in the Mexican Old 
Colony social system has taken a remarkably different turn from its Canadian 
counterpart. In Canada, the status-role linkage between the Old Colony and 
its surrounding community is much more diffuse. No specific status-roles fo- 
cused on systemic linkage of the Old Colony to Canada were observed in Canada. 
It seems that the emergence of new linking status-roles may be one of the crucial 
functions which enable coexistence of differing systems while yet allowing them 
to preserve their unique characteristics. 

The systemic linkages between the Old Colony and the Mexican community, 
at least in the status-role, are becoming institutionalized. However, the few 
linkages which exist in Canada are very informal and general. This follows 
logically from an analysis of the two Old Colony systems. The Old Colony 
group that stayed in Canada felt it could maintain its belief system even though 
members became closely related to the Canadian social and economic systems; 
hence there was little need for special “insulated” linkages. However, in Mexi- 
co, the Old Colony group feels that any amount of contact with Mexican citizens 
will mean changes in and loss of beliefs and other elements. Thus, special 
linkages, via special status-roles which have been created, may function to regu- 
late both the nature and the amount of interaction between people of both 
systems. All evidence points to the fact that the institutionalized form of the 
Mexican linkage will continue and become more fixed. 

With the above discussion before, us the authors request the readers’ sug- 
gestions for next steps. Should a typology of status-roles functional in systemic 
linkages of minority groups such as the Mennonites be attempted? If so, what 
should be the dimegsions which should be given primacy? From the typology, 
what predictions might be attempted? What arrangements may be predicted as 
being most effective in boundary maintenance? 

As an aside, the authors believe that the systemic approach makes certain 
predictions possible. Thus, given our information concerning the belief and 
norm systems of the Old Colony and Mexican systems, it is not difficult to pre- 
dict which will furnish prostitutes. Given the social and economic level which 
produced the dentists and mechanics, and given the technical skill available, it 
is not difficult to predict which will produce “‘dentists’”’ and mechanics.”  In- 
formation concerning belief systems would be important in most such pre- 
dictions. 





NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1This report, which is part of a larger study, is presented to illustrate the utility of 
the conceptual scheme developed by the junior author and tested through field analysis 
by the senior author. The larger study is an analysis of national boundaries and inter- 
group relations directed by the junior author and supported by funds through the 
Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities of the United States Public Health Service 
for a project entitled “Angle-Latino Relations in Hospitals and Communities and the 
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Carnegie Corporation for a Project dealing with the United States Mexican border. The 
Old Colony Mennonites living in both Canada and Mexico near United States boundaries 
were selected for study in the hope that the differential linkage of two similar subsystems 
in two dissimilar systems, namely, Canada and Mexico, would provide useful sociological 
insights. For a complete statement of the conceptual scheme used in the larger study 
see Charles P. Loomis, Systemic Sociology—Essays on the Persistence and Change of So- 
cial Systems, (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Forthcoming). See Essay I, “So- 
cial Systems, Their Elements, Processes and Patterns,’’ and Essay 5, “The Old Order 
Amish as a Social System,’’ See also Charles P. Loomis, ‘Systemic Linkage of El Cerrito,” 
Rural Sociology, XXIV (March, 1959), 54-57; and Charles P. Loomis, ‘Tentative Types 
of Directed Change Involving Systemic Linkage,” Rural Sociology, XXIV (December, 
1959). 

“This split took place only gradually, being actually a gradual separation of those 
who were more conservative (and hence, more desirous of maintaining ‘separation from 
the world’) from those more liberal. 

3This information is from interviews with Old Colony leaders and members. These 
interviews are recorded in bound volumes, of which two copies exist. 

4Walter Schmeidehaus, Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott (Blumenort, Campo 22, 
Cuauhtemoc, Chihuahua), Chapter 5. 

5Fernando Jordan, Cronica de un Pais Barbaro (Mexico, Association Mexicana de 
Periodistas, 1956), p. 369. 

6See Charles P. Loomis, “Systemic Linkage of El Cerrito,” op. cit., pp. 54-57, for a 
discussion of the subject and related bibliography. 

‘Ibid., p. 55 

8] bid.; cf. Richard H. Ogies, Marion J. Levy, Jr., and Talcott Parsons, ‘Culture and 
Social Systems: An Exchange,” American Sociological Review, XXIV (April, 1959), 
246-150. 

®Charles P. Loomis, “Systemic Linkage of El Cerrito,” op. cit., p. 55-56. 

10Interview with George Englehart, Vice Consul, British Embassy, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, November 11, 1958. 

1l]nterview with Rigoberto Gil, Cashier at the Banco Commercial, Cuauhtemoc, 
Chihuahua, September 3, 1958. 

12There are many illustrations of one or both systems employing an “evasion of 
normative patterns’’ to use Robin Williams’ term, or an ‘“‘adaptive structure’ to use 
Talcott Parson's term. 

13Interview with “Dr. Corny Sawatzky, Mexican Data” (unpublished volume of 
interviews with Old Colony members), p. 210. 

14] bid., p. 210. 

15Stanley A. Freed, “Suggested Type Societies in Acculturation Studies,’ American 
Anthropologist, LIX (February, 1957), 55-68. Freed suggests that the critical factors in 
resisting acculturation may lie in a society's organization and the way it organizes cer- 
tain of its cultural patterns to resist the encroachment of the outside society. The organiza- 
tion may take one of two forms as exemplified by the following: (1) Among the small 
town Jews of eastern Europe, a group of specialists are dedicated wholly to the mainte- 
nance and elaboration of their way of life. (2) The old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, maintain their way of life through strong means of social control 
which is the responsibility of all adult members in the society. (p.55) While conform- 
ing more closely to the latter type, the Old Colony Mennonites have, in addition, a group 
of specialists who maintain the necessary outside linkages while protecting the society as 
a whole. 

16See writings by Charles P. Loomis previously mentioned. 

17The internal and external differentiation is based upon the writings of George C. 
Homans and adapted to our use. 


Calvin Redekop Charles P. Loomis 
Houston College Michigan State University 
(Kansas) (East Lansing) 
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II. 
COMMUNICATION IN ORGANIZATION: RESEARCH ABSTRACT* 


Progressive management has become increasingly aware of the human re- 
lations aspect of workers and of the importance of communication, and is making 
an effort to improve it. In much of the literature of human relations, the term 
is synonymous with what is often called “communication.” In this approach, 
“communication’’ becomes more than technique; it becomes an analytical frame- 
work for the study of industrial and business relations. There are patterns of 
communication within groups of employees, between groups, and between em- 
ployees and supervisors. By studying these patterns, principles of employee- 
employer behavior may be learned; thus creating a climate for better understand- 
ing among employee groups and between employees and supervisors. Through 
the process of communication the relationship between employee and employer 
and the teamwork that develops among employees permeate the organization 
and affect its entire membership, from executives to operative employees. 

As a basis for a scientific framework for a functioning communication system 
among people, the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior concerned it- 
self with one corner of the field of communication research—research on human 
communication systems, the transmission of ideas and information from one 
mind to another. The Foundation worked on the premise that “poor communi- 
cation produces costly waste, misunderstandings, inefficiency, and personal frus- 
tration for the senders and receivers.’’ The Foundation, one of a number of or- 
ganizations concerned with communication problems, has supported a few key 
research projects in communication, projects which may be stepping stones to 
greater understanding, and projects which have relevance for the management 
of business and other organizations. Four of these projects are reviewed here. 
The first two examine problems at the receiving end of communication systems. 
Although these are four distinct research efforts, employing different methods 
and different research points of view, there are important links among them, 
and each contributes to greater understanding of problems of communication. 

Robert Zajonc and Eugene Burnstein of the University of Michigan explore 
some of the distortions which occur; they measure the effect of uncertainty on the 
acceptance of new information. The study entitled, ‘The Cognitive Fate of Mes- 
sages,” involves these problems: What happens to new information when it 
conflicts with previously-held information? What role does uncertainty of in- 
formation play in its acceptance, rejection or distortion, or in the distortion of 
ptior information? Utilizing a police case involving a mad bomber, the subjects 
were given partial and often conflicting clues to a correct solution. On each 





*Based on Communication in Organization: Some New Research Findings. 
The Foundation for Research an Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, 1959. 
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trial, subjects were given two clues which constituted their prior information. 
Each clue provided different numbers of alternatives, and hence, different a- 
mounts of uncertainty. In each of three situations the subjects had to change 
something to get a solution, and since they were guessing on all of what they 
saw, they might distort either one of the clues or the message. Subjects tended 
to change the message to fit one of the clues. When the number of alternatives 
was decreased, subjects tended to change the message to fit one of the clues. 
When the number of alternatives was increased, they tended to change one of 
the clues to fit the message. The fact that people do indeed distort messages or 
change previous knowledge is not startling. It is useful, however, to know 
something about the role played by uncertainty as one factor affecting the pro- 
cess of communication, even the limited kind of uncetainty measured in these ex- 
periments. 





Charles Lawshe and Robert Bolda at Purdue University are concerned with 
the sensitivity of executives in industry, and with the use of role playing as a 
training device to increase the sensitivity of executives to cues about human re- 
action and relationships. The Lawshe-Bolda project was a study of “The 
Effects of Role Playing on Expressed Leadership Behavior,’ and was concerned 
with increasing sensitivity at the receiving end and executive training through 
role playing. The study made use of industrial and business personnel at vari- 
ous supervisory levels and sought answers to these questions: What changes 
does role playing make in awareness? Does playing certain roles in a situation 
result in more change than playing others? Does post role playing discussion 
and evaluation affect the amount of change or reflect the change? How do 
people at the supervisor’s level in industry feel about playing a role? 

Two questions based on a boss-subordinate problem designed to measure 
the amount of change which occurred during the experiment were asked: What 
would you do if you were the foreman? and, Why did the employee behave as 
he did? The first question was used to determine the subject’s ‘employee 
orientation” (is he job-centered or employee-centered?). The second question 
was used to measure sensitivity, or awareness of the human relations cues in the 
problem. These results appear: (1) Repeated role playing experience does 
contribute to increased sensitivity, to increased awareness of human relations 
cues. (2) When repeated role playing is used, the changes which occur depend 
on (a) the kind of situation in which roles are played; (b) the role which is 
played; and (c) the kind of discussion held after the role playing. (3) In- 
crease in sensitivity in one situation brings about increased sensitivity in other 
situations. (4) Leaderless group discussions do not produce change in either 
sensitivity or employee orientation. The effectiveness of role playing, like 
most other techniques, can be no better than the way it is used. Businessmen 
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considering the use of role playing as training for human relations should keep 
in mind that discussion-evaluation sessions are important parts of role playing. 





Norman Maier at the University of Michigan, with William Read and John 
Hooven, examines the amount of agreement and disagreement between boss and 
subordinate on the nature of the subordinate’s job. He reports some of the com- 
munication breakdowns which occur at the middle management level, and 
identifies some aspects of the job which are communicated least successfully. 
The investigator, using a series of open-ended questions, interviewed 35 pairs of 
superiors and subordinates. The same type of interview was used for both 
members of each pair and covered these aspects of the subordinate’s job: (1) 
the subordinate’s duties and responsibilities and their rank order of importance; 
(2) the objectives of the position; (3) problems and obstacles in the position; 
(4) job requirements for the position; and (5) estimated future changes in the 
position. The data were independently rated by three judges to determine the 
amount of agreement or disagreement between the members of each pair on each 
of these points in the subordinate’s job. 

Six basic conclusions were drawn from the data: (1) Agreement between 
boss and subordinate is greatest on the content of the subordinate’s job duties 
and responsibilities. However, there is significant disagreement as to the im- 
portance of the job responsibilities. (2) Agreement on the content of the 
subordinate’s job requirements is not very high, and there is even less agreement 
on the relative priority of job requirements. (3) Boss and subordinate do not of- 
ten share the same ideas about the future changes in the subordinate’s job. Subor- 
dinates often see few possibilities for change, whereas the boss is aware of many. 
(4) The greatest lack of agreement occurs on the obstacles and problems which 
are of greatest concern to the subordinate. (5) The more upwardly mobile and 
ambitious the subordinate, the less agreement between the boss and his subordi- 
nate. (6) Communication between boss and subordinate is better when the 
boss himself has not had the subordinate’s job at some time during his career. 
The fact that disagreements often occur, even on such basic questions as what 
an employee is supposed to be doing or what his problems are, suggests the 
need for further research to find out why. Communication difficulties must 
be overcome gradually, with both parties aware of them constantly and the 
superior in particular working to create environment conducive to free two-way 
comunication. 





Harry Triandis, like Maier, is concerned with similarities in thinking be- 
tween people and the impact of similarity and dissimilarity on communication, 
and the differences in values at different levels of the management hierarchy, 
differences which impede communication. Working at Cornell University, 
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Triandis dealt with two aspects of the boss-subordinate communication problem: 
(1) What is the influence of similar kinds of thinking on the effectiveness of 
communication? and What kinds of differences in values, frames of reference, 
and thought processes exist in a business organization, and what is their impact 
on communication ? 

The project was done in a small company located in a rural upstate New 
York community. The investigator interviewed employees at all levels, from 
top management to the workers in the plant. All employees were given three 
kinds of tests: one to identify their important frames of reference, one to meas- 
ure the relationship of the elements (thus indicating the degree of similarity) 
within the frame of reference, and one to determine liking and communication 
effectiveness between boss and subordinate. The important frames of reference 
were identified in the following way: Each employee was given 13 groups of 
three jobs each and 13 groups of three people each. He was asked to indicate 
in what ways one of the three jobs (people) differed from the other two. For 
example, one group of jobs was teacher-welder-clerk. 

The kinds of distinctions people make indicate the dimensions of the frames 
of reference which they are using. Two people making a similar distinction, 
such as “teaching is more professional than welding,” have frames of reference 
which are similar in that dimension. They are both using the same criteria in 
judging the jobs; they both look at the professional character of the job. Given 
that people are using similar criteria for judgments, how much do they agree 
with each other in placing the job or person at some point on the criterion di- 
mension? To find this out, each employee was asked to mark on a series of 
adjective scales the way he felt about five jobs and about six people. The scale 
marks he made provide a “‘profile” of the meanings of the job or person for 
him. The scale for a job looks like this, in part: 
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The third test gauged the amount of liking between superior and subordinate 
and also provided a rating of “communication effectiveness with the superior.” 

Triandis found these results: Frames of reference and profiles of meaning 
determined, in part at least, both liking and communication effectiveness be- 
tween superior and subordinate. The more similarity, the more communication 
effectiveness and liking. 

Different levels of the organization had different frames of reference 
about people. They used different criteria in making judgments. For upper 
managers, class criteria and background were important. For lower managers, 
power was important. For workers, reliability, authority, and pay were im- 
portant. Different levels also used somewhat different criteria for judgments 
about jobs. Here, upper managers shifted to a power criterion for judgments. 
Also pay became important; it was not important in judgments of people. Mid- 
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dle and lower managers used the same power criterion for jobs; pay was im- 
portant in their minds also. Workers distinguished among jobs on the basis of 
job requirements; and pay, too, was important for them. 

The results suggest the nature of communication difficulties. The dif- 
ferences in values and thinking between levels in this company provide a notion 
of the kinds of problems which cause communication breakdowns. The com- 
bination of methods used in this project is a new one and, like the new methodo- 
logy in the Zajonc project, can open up new areas of knowledge and under- 
standing. It is also a method which can be adapted for use in any company 
where there is an interest in identifying the differences in values and thinking 
processes which exist between various groups or levels. 


Implications 


These four projects add to our understanding of communication. Like 
most good research, the projects raise as many new questions as they provide 
answers or insights into old ones. Research must be pushed further in order to 
learn how these findings can be applied in other situations. In the meantime, 
organizations, particularly business organizations, may wish to consider the evi- 
dence available now and use it to begin improving their own communication 
efforts. Businessmen can improve communication within the organization by 
identifying the areas of disagreement and misunderstanding between supervisors 
and their subordinates, and they can increase the effectiveness of communication 
efforts with all levels of the organization by finding out what values and ways of 
thinking seem to characterize each level. All of this suggests one basic lesson: 
The transmission of information is not enough. The basic validity, reasonable- 
ness, or value of the information does not insure its acceptance. If people will 
accept this fact, it will reduce, or at least make understandable, the frustrations 
which arise in communicating, persuading, and training. It will also make 
possible action programs which can improve communication, persuasion, and 
training. 

Central State College Richard D. Kidd 
III. 
THE BIOMEDICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO 
FUNCTIONAL MENTAL ILLNESS: A CRITIQUE 


ABSTRACT 


In the treatment and prevention of mental illness and in the attempt to 
discover the causes for mental illness, it is suggested that the psychological and 
biomedical approaches are less adequate than the social psychological approach 
because the former approaches view man unrealistically, while the latter approach 
tends to view man as he really is. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is already, and continually growing, an abundant literature on the 
biomedical and psychological approaches to etiology, treatment, and prevention 
of functional mental illness. Fantastically large grants for research have been 
given to persons and agencies employing these approaches. If not explicitly, 
then certainly implicitly, there is faith in these approaches. Yet, oddly enough, 
few critiques of these studies appear in the literature. Those that have appeared 
are often inadequate because they concentrate on some specific and minute error 
of some particular project. Rarely has an attempt been made to take a kind of 
panoramic view of these approaches. ‘ihat is, to spell out their conception of 
man and their effectiveness in efforts to improve mental health. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to undertake that challenge. 


The Etiology of Mental Illness 
Biomedical Approach 


Students of this approach are concerned with three principal factors in 
accounting for mental illness: (1) heredity, (2) constitution, and (3) physi- 
cal health. 


1. Heredity 


There are several methods by which hereditary influences in mental ill- 
ness may be studied. In the pedigree method the researcher studies the family 
histories in order to determine the number of mentally ill in the family line. 
A second method compares the expected rate of disorders among genetically 
related persons, who are relatives of disordered persons, with the expected rate 
in the general population. The most valid way is probably the third method in 
which mental illness of identical and fraternal twins is compared. 

Most famous and among the pedigree studies have been those on the Kal- 
likaks and the Jukes.1_ That the disorders in these families occurred according 
to the Mendelian law of inheritance has been shown to be highly questionable 
by Yacorzynski.2 The work of Myerson is typical of those employing the 
second method, sometimes called the contingency method.’ It has been shown 
that the contingency method suffers from the same weaknesses as those of the 
pedigree method, namely: (1) unreliability of the data; (2) lack of control of 
the environment of individuals concerning which data are sought. It is the 
study of identical twins which is probably the most accurate method. Kallmann 
has done the most outstanding work using this method. An excellent critique 
of Kallmann’s work was made by Pastore’ who pointed out some unreliable 
characteristics of Kallmann’s data and sampling procedures. Kallmann’s work, 
as in the pedigree and contingency methods, lacks adequate control of the en- 
vironment which, of course, is very crucial in assessing the validity of the con- 
clusions made in such studies. 
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2. Constitution 


Because of lack of space, we shall concentrate on one outstanding constitu- 
tional characteristic, that of body type or physique. Kretchmer was a leading 
pioneer in such research. Farber has shown some of the basic weaknesses in 
Kretchmer’s work.? More meticulous in methodology has been the work of 
Sheldon and his associates who are noted for the classification of body builds 
or somatotypes.6 A noteworthy criticism is suggested by psychoanalytically 
oriented researchers. They suggest that somatotypes may be the result rather 
than the cause of personality types associated with particular somatotypes.® 


3. Physical Health 

It is believed that physical health plays a significant part in the resistance or 
lack of resistance in resolving conflicts and hence in neurotic and psychotic 
breakdowns. Experiments on nonhumans, for example, have shown that sturdy 
animals resisted breakdowns more readily than weaker ones.!° But, as Adler 
has pointed out, what is important about physical inferiority is not the in- 
feriority itself but the attitudes toward it.11 Charles Atlas, the hero of many 
young and older adolescent males throughout the world, was a young adoles- 
cent, in Sheldon’s terms, an ectomorph (to Kretchmer, an approximation of the 
asthenic type). That is, he was a gaunt, skleton-like weakling. With much 
effort and years of work, however, he developed into a mesomorph (to Kretch- 
mer, like the athletic type), and won many prizes as one of the strongest and 
most handsomely-proportioned males in the twentieth century. While physical 
health is probably a significant factor in mental health, the attitudes toward 
one’s health are equally and sometimes more important. The relentless quest 
for an etiological catchall, biological or biochemical in nature, however, con- 
tinues in full force.” 


Psychological Approach 


There are two types of psychological approaches we might consider: (1) 
the voluntaristic nominalistic; and (2) the psychoanalytic. 


1. The Voluntaristic Nominalistic Approach. 


According to the voluntaristic nominalistic view, man’s behavior is derived 
from his own unique mastery of his actions.'3 Thus, mental illness would be 
due to an individual’s inability to control his actions in order to meet the mini- 
mum requirements (behavior expectations) of the society in which he is a mem- 
ber. The weakness of this approach is found in its conception of human nature. 
In American society, in particular, there is the myth that each man is the master 
of his own fate. On the other hand, Mannheim provides convincing evidence 
that an individual's behavior is to a great extent predetermined by the historical- 
socio-cultural situation into which he is born. As Mannheim puts it: ‘‘Every 
individual is in a twofold sense predetermined by the fact of growing up in a 
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society; on the one hand he finds a ready-made situation and on the other he 
finds in that situation preformed patterns of thought and conduct.’’!* 


2. The Psychoanalytic Approach. 


Much like behaviorism, the Freudian psychoanalytic conception of man and 
society is essentially irrationalistic and biologistic. For it claims that human 
personality is the end result of the way man satisfies his blind instinctual needs 
in confflict with a society which is in a sense a superrationalization constructed 
by man in order to suppress and control these needs.1® It further claims that 
character is molded in early childhood by the ways in which parents repress and 
transform instincts to meet the demands of society, a claim which has been seri- 
ously questioned in recent years.1® Basically, this view is opposed to voluntaris- 
tic nominalism. Unlike voluntaristic nominalism, it states that man is the help- 
less victim of instinct. Man becomes mentally ill because society prevents the 
instinctual nature of man from being expressed. 


The Treatment and Prevention of Mental Illness 


A. Biomedical Approach 
1. Treatment. 


The treatment procedures in this approach are simple. Find the biologi- 
cal or biochemical factors causing mental illness and counteract the effects with 
drugs. Amazing faith, if extensive use is any criterion, has been placed in the 
so-called “tranquilizing” drugs, particularly chlorpromazine, reserpine, and aza- 
cyclonol. But as Himwich put it: “Psychiatrists at last have at their command 
drugs which stop symptoms of psychosis.’"1* “Stop symptoms” should be put in 
italics. For such drugs do not cure mental illness. Although the National 
Institute of Mental Health provides generous grants for researchers using this 
approach, it recognizes that “Few research areas are as tortuous or laden with 
experimental pitfalls as that which concerns itself with the biology of schizo- 
phrenia.”18 This statement applies also to studies on the biology of other 
functional mental disorders. 


2. Prevention. 


This is the weakest aspect of the biomedical approach. Much of it smacks 
of Fascistic and authoritarian methods. That is, the attitude seems to be “If 
you do not understand someone get rid of him or make him helpless.” Psycho- 
surgery, for example, has been found to produce permanent losses in intellectual 
functions.!® Although effective in removing symptoms, it is like amputing a 
man’s legs in order to prevent him from limping. Actually the biomedical 
approach has done relatively little of a constructive nature in preventing mental 
illness. 


B. Psychological Approach 
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1. Treatment 


a. Voluntaristic Nominalistic Approach 


The voluntaristic nominalistic approach to psychotherapy in a word, at- 
tempts to get the individual to be an effective master of his own fate in accord- 
ance with the norms of the society in which he is a member.2® As Mannheim 
has pointed out, such a view gives the individual a gross misconception of his 
power to master his own fate. But more than that, it might make vonformity 
to a sick society a criterion of adjustment.?4 


b. Psychoanalytical Approach 


It is the Freudian who implicitly suggests that if you free man from the re- 
pressive features of civilization his instincts might be given a chance to express 
the best in his nature. Personality is molded early in life by parents who im- 
pose civilization on helpless children by repressing their instincts. Exposing 
the tyranny of civilization as represented in parents as the caretakers of civiliza- 
tion, frees the individual from civilization’s chains, and mental health blossoms 
like flowers on the Australian desert after a torrential rain. Surely we know 
today that the holiness of instincts and reality of instincts represent a myth.?? 
But in spite of this fact, many young orthodox Freudian psychoanalysts too often 
advise inhibited and chaste patients to engage in antinormative sexual relations 
only to find they have helped precipitate more serious forms of mental malad- 
justment. Homo socius, social man, cannot achieve mental health by following 
the dictates of instinct, for man is not a creature of instinct. What man is he 
learns to be, what his society expects and makes him to be. 


2. Prevention 
a. Voluntavristic Nominalistic Approach 


Efforts at prevention are of the same nature as efforts at treatment. Help 
an individual to gain insight into his own ability to adjust, help him master 
the techniques of adjustment, and he will adjust. Mental health programs, 
therefore, urge the growth of the individual's adjustment skills, e.g., distribu- 
ting such pamphlets as How to Deal with Your Tensions. The weaknesses of 
this approach are, as Mannheim and Fromm pointed out, that man is only in 
small measure a master of his fate, and to the extent that he is master of it, he 
might be adjusting to a sick, insane society. 

b. Psychoanalytical Approach 

Those orthodox Freudians who feel sure they have the answer to the mental 
health problem suggest that you raise children as if they were in the bosom of 
Mother Nature. Let them do more or less what they please and they will grow 
up into healthy beings. That they will grow up into beings is possible. But 
that they will grow up into anything resembling Homo socius is very problem- 
atical. 
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Typical examples of child rearing, according to orthodox Freudianism, are 
represented by the now celebrated children of Edward G. Robinson and Lana 
Turner. Both parents followed that ideology with disastrous results. The be- 
havior patterns of many Hollywood actors, apparently, have closely followed 
that ideology. Their lives seem characteristically those of spoiled children who 
have never achieved emotional and social maturity to the adult level.?8 


The Social Psychological Conception of Man 


It is alleged that the social psychological conception of man is nearest to 
being a true conception of man as he really is.24 Social psychology views man as 
a product of culture and society as well as the creator of culture, society, and the 
distinguishing characteristics of man himself. Primarily it regards man as first 
and foremost a social animal whose behavior is shaped chiefly by culture and 
society. While the unique characteristics of man set certain limits on his be- 
havior, such characteristics are of secondary importance in comparison to culture 
and society. Man, of course, is a product of the interaction of himself with 
culture and society, but this interaction is governed first by the society and culture 
into which man is born. Put another way, man comes into the world with so- 
ciety and culture already prepared to mold him into a particular kind of social 
being. While each man is unique in some ways, in general, he will take on the 
mold prepared for him. That is, the man is rare, perhaps virtually nonexistent, 
who alone does anything significant to change the mold. Most men are forced, 
often by Procrustean methods, to take the shape of the mold that waits for them. 
To attempt to take another form usually means choking on the bitter fruits of 
noncomformity. Man as a creative and productive creature can either adapt to 
the mold or create alternative molds. Such creative efforts generally involve 
the co-operation of several, more often many men, both living and dead. If 
man seems like a helpless creature of society and culture he is that way only to 
the extent that he envisages himself as the autonomous creator of society and 
culture. Man can only create in co-operation with other men and/or the products 
of other men. Once realizing this he is no longer slave of the past or victim 
of the present. What advances man makes are inconceivable as autonomous 
efforts. As one great scientist of the past put it, a creative man seems outstand- 
ing only because he is standing on the shoulders of giants of the past and pre- 
sent. In short, the unique is the product of the general, is dependent on the 
general. Every man is the product of the past and the present. He cannot be 
otherwise. The psychological approach errs in conceiving man as the complete 
master of his ‘ndividual fate (voluntaristic nominalism) or as the victim of 
unexpressed instincts (orthodox Freudianism). The biomedical approach, 
like the orthodox Freudian, errs in conceiving man as the helpless victim of 
heredity, body type, or physical health. 

The social psychologist views man, however, as a distinctively symbolic and 
social animal. Man is not autonomous but symbolic communication makes it 
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possible for him, working in co-operation with other men, to control his destiny. 
Is the concept of one world, world brotherhood, conceivable without numerous 
social and technical inventions and products? Would the germ theory of disease 
have been possible without numerous social, intellectual, and technical changes 
and innovations? More basically, are culture and civilization as we know them 
possible without symbolic communication? without social interaction? The 
answer is No! Man, as distinguished from non-man, Homo socius, social man, 
would be inconceivable without symbolic communication. Symbolic communi- 
cation is basically co-operative behavior. In summary, man is what he is be- 
cause of co-operative, symbolic behavior. The key to change and progress is 
not in autonomous man, but co-operative man.?5 


Social Psychological Approaches to Mental Illness 


A. L. K. Frank 

“There is a growing realization among thoughtful persons,” stated L. K. 
Frank.?¢ ‘That our culture is sick, mentally disordered, and in need of treat- 
ment. . individual therapy no longer has any value beyond mere alleviation of 
the symptoms.”” Frank suggests that the doctrine of individual responsibility 
(voluntaristic nominalism) must be replaced by a doctrine of cultural determi- 
nation. Thus, he continues, “The individual must recognize his almost com- 
plete dependence upon the group life and see his only hope in and through 
cultural reorganization.” 


B. Read Bain 

Bain, a bit earlier than Frank, pointed to the sick nature of our society,?7 
and later defined that sickness in the concept of sociopathy.?* Sociopathy re- 
fers to the malfunctioning of society, or some part of society. Thus, an institu- 
tion is said to be sociopathic when it fails to satisfy needs effectively; when it 
interferes with the satisfaction of human needs by other institutions; when per- 
sonal pathology is widespread, etc. Bain suggests that our economic and poli- 
tical institutions are today the most sociopathic. Implicitly in Bain’s work 
is the idea that mental health can be attained through a reorganization of socio- 
pathic institutions. 


C. Erich Fromm 

Social psychologist Fromm is fairly explicit about the modern world: the 
modern world is insane. In his classic The Sane Society he suggests normative 
humanism as an orientation which might help man to create a sane society. 
According to the normative humanistic point of view, says Fromm, ‘Mental 
health is achieved if man develops into full maturity according to the character- 
istics and laws of human nature. Mental illness consists in the failure of such 
development. From this premise the criterion of mental health is not one of 
individual adjustment to a given social order, but a universal one, valid for all 
men, of giving a satisfactory answer to the problem of human existence.’’?® 
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D. R. M. Frumkin 


While Frumkin accepts the major premises of Frank, Bain, and Fromm, he 
adds another which he believes to be the sine qua non of mental health, namely, 
scientific millennialism. Simply stated, the ideology of scientific millennialism 
enunciates that the good life is best achieved through science united with religion. 
In Fromm this seems to be a secondary matter; in Frumkin it is basic and cru- 
cial.8° If science represents the ultimate in man’s quest for objective reason, 
religion represents the ultimate in man’s quest for the enhancement of the dig- 
nity of man. In today’s world there seems to be a great infusible chasm be- 
tween science and religion which makes mental health almost impossible. Science 
without religion is like a man without compassion for other men. Religion 
without science js like a compassionate man without intelligence. The modern 
world needs both compassion and intelligence. The modern world needs both 
science and religion working together in the same man, in all men. Religion 
without science leads to stupidity. Science without religion leads to immorality. 
Mental illness can be prevented by creating a sane society in which religion and 
science are united for eternity. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The biomedical, psychological, and social psychological approaches to 
mental illness were examined. An attempt was made to show that both the 
biomedical and psychological approaches were inadequate because they tended 
to view man in an inauthentic way, mainly, as a creature who was either a slave 
to heredity or instinct, or as in autonomous being with unlimited potential 
mastery over his destiny. The social psychological approach, however, views 
man most realistically because man is conceived as first and foremost Homo 
socius, social man. His character and personality, his mental health or lack of 
it, are predominantly a response, an effect of the historical-socio-cultural condi- 
tion in which he finds himself. If he has mastery over his fate it is not an 
autonomous mastery. It is always heteronomous—he is dependent on the co- 
operation of other men, both the living and the dead. Frank, Bain, Fromm, and 
Frumkin are social psychologists who agree that we live in a sick world. They 
agree that this sick world can be made a healthy one through the reorganization 
of man’s institutions and a change in some of his basic values. It is suggested 
that the uniting of science and religion might provide the intellectual and moral- 
ethical strength needed to reorganize mankind so that a better life in larger 
freedom will be a reality rather than an aspiration. 
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IV. 


AGE AS A CATEGORIC RISK IN MAJOR MENTAL DISORDERS: 
A RESEARCH NOTE 


ABSTRACT 


A study of 2960 first admissions to Ohio State prolonged-care mental hospi- 
tals reveals a definite trend in the direction of increased prevalence of major 
mental disorders with increasing age. However, individual disorders show their 
highest prevalence at young adulthood, adulthood, middle age, or old age. 

It is the purpose of this study to investigate the relationship between age 
and the treated prevalence of major mental disorders. 


Methodology 


In order to ascertain some of the relationships between age and mental 
illness, all first admissions with major mental disorders (2960) to Ohio State 
prolonged-care mental hospitals in 1950 were broken down by age and mental 
disorder. From these data indices of differential prevalence, based on a modi- 
fication of Hollingshead’s Index of Prevalence,1 were determined. Thus, for 
example, if the same proportions of persons in the 25-29 age category existed 
in the general Ohio population and the prolonged-care Ohio State mental hospi- 
tals, the Index would be 100. If a greater proportion of the patients in that 
age category occurs than in that age category in the general population, the In- 
dex would be above 100, and if lower, less than 100. Actually, as an exami- 
nation of Table 1 indicates, the Index for the 25-29 age category is 88, mean- 
ing that there is less prevalence of mental illness in this age category relative to 
their proportion in the general Ohio population. However, in the age category 
35-39, the Index is 115, indicating that there is a greater risk of becoming 
mentally ill at this age than at the age range 25-29. 


Findings 
The basic findings are summarized in the following Table: 





1See A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Structure and Psychiatric 
Disorders,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CIX (April, 1953), 729-734. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES AND ABSTRACTS 
Summary and Conclusions 


With reference to age in general, this study indicates that the risk for be- 
coming mentally ill increases with age. This finding with reference to the Ohio 
population has recently been supported by a nationwide study by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company? and by numerous previous studies of mental illness 
outside of Ohio. But none of these studies, to the writers’ knowledge, have 
broken down age into as many fine categories as in this study in order to show 
the more detailed patterns of prevalence throughout the lifespan of the in- 
dividual. This study shows that the young adult who becomes mentally ill is 
most likely to become either a schizophrenic or psychoneurotic; the adult an 
alcoholic or alcoholic psychotic, syphilitic psychotic, paranoid, or manic-depres- 
sive psychotic; the middle-aged person has a tendency toward involutional psy- 
chosis; and the aged toward psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis or senile 
psychosis. Age is thus a significant categoric risk in major mental disorders. 


Oswego State Teachers College Robert M. and Miriam L. Frumkin 





2"Disability Rate in 1958,” Statistical Bulletin, XL (March, 1959), 3-6. 


3See A. M. Rose (ed.), Mental Health and Mental Disorder (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1955), Chapter 5. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sociological Imagination. C. Wright Mills. New York: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1959. 

The present volume furnishes a forthright statement of the author's philo- 
sophical and metasociological position with respect to the goals and methods of 
the social sciences, especially that of sociology. It is clear that Mills believes 
that value considerations must be the prop of significant social research, a bias 
he shares with thinkers from many fields, like Polanyi in his social studies and 
Fromm in his social psychology. Because of his humanistic biases he is un- 
afraid to assume a marginal, professional position. As a result of such a margi- 
nal position, he attacks what he takes to be the myths, shibboleths and cant un- 
derlying much of the research in social science today. He selects for particular 
attention the belief that value considerations can or ought to be detached from 
social and behavioral studies to play no role in the guidance of research. Mills 
deliberately reverses these emphases. Research is likely to be significant, or at 
least properly oriented, when considerations of value and democratic policy 
stimulate it. When the researcher is moved by the desire to increase the role 
which reason should play in human affairs and to increase the fund of free- 
dom in human life, genuine analysis is encouraged. Work proceeds best when 
the researcher feels that the goddess of liberty, his lady of love, is peering over 
his shoulder as he proceeds. He must at all times be ready to translate the 
liberal rhetoric of expectation into some actual petition for more democracy. 
He should not bend his efforts towards an increase of tolerance for those as- 
pects of our social structure which are only democratic in form. Those who are 
affected by the decisions of policymakers should be allowed in some way to 
participate in their making, that is to say, power must be publicly legitimated. 
In his larger, educational role, the social scientist should translate personal 
troubles into social issues and problems, prompt the individual to become a 
self-educating man, and help to build and strengthen self-cultivating publics. 

Above all the social scientist must cultivate ‘‘the sociological imagination,” 
a phrase which is not to be taken as having a narrow, professional reference. 
For Mills the sociological imagination “enables its possessor to understand the 
larger historical scene in terms of its meaning for the inner life and the ex- 
ternal career of a variety of individuals.” The sociological imagination enables 
the individual to understand his own experience and make an informed judg- 
ment as to which world-lines of individual development may be open to him. 
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It enables the research worker to understand social structure and social institu- 
tions, social power and social causality, in terms of individual and group mo- 
tivations exercised over substantial periods of time. It enables him to grasp 
history and biography and the relations between these which are expressed in 
personal and group action. The sociological imagination is relatively rare, 
strange as this may seem, in academic sociology, while, on the other hand, it is 
displayed extensively in English journalism, fiction, and above all history. It is 
also amply in evidence in French social criticism and the analysis of ideas. It 
tends to be stifled by a variety of academic poses and mistaken metaphysical 
(perhaps one should say, ‘‘metasociological’’) credos. Mills devotes the bulk 
of his volume to the examination and criticism of some of these credos. 

Mills finds that the theoretical enemy takes many forms. His first attack 
is leveled against what he calls Grand Theory, whose chief exponent he takes 
to be Talcott Parsons. His objections to Grand Theory are that its high level 
of abstraction is often unintelligible, that it is overly preoccupied with the syn- 
tactical relations among its terms, and that when translated into its appropriate 
referents, one gets the general impression that the mountain has laboured and 
brought forth a mouse. His attitude is best summed up in a portion of one of 
his footnotes. “Is grand theory, as represented in The Social System, merely 
verbiage or is it also profound? My answer to this question is: It is only 
about 50 per cent verbiage; 40 per cent is well-known textbook sociology. The 
other 10 per cent, as Parsons might say, I am willing to leave open for your 
empirical investigations. My own investigations suggest that the remaining 
10 per cent is possible—although rather vague—ideological use.” This last 
remark means for Mills that Grand Theory is employed to legitimate stable 
forms of social domination. 

Mills attacks what he calls abstracted empiricism. This refers to social 
research with a penchant for any or all of the following characteristics: (1) 
idolization of quantitative approaches, a partiality for the mathematical model, 
and a preoccupation with methodology at the expense of content; (2) a pref- 
erence for untendentious, minuscle problems that are not recognized for what 
they are; namely, stratigraphic cross-sections of broad social structures and 
chance time-slices of processes which have evolution through duration and may, 
therefore, not be representative of such processes; (3) an unwillingness to re- 
late the results of research to the establishment of policy and objectives which 
would, in a sense, constitute a criticism of the social order, and, at the same time, 
the willingness to do research which bolsters the ideological stance and bureau- 
cratic ethos of current policy-creators and decision-makers; and (4) an in- 
sistence on dismissing value-presuppositions from the objectives and methods of 
research, accompanied by the assertion that in time enough minuscule studies 
will have been collected so that they may be eventually integrated into systematic 
theory. For Mills, Grand Theory consists of formal and cloudy obscurantism 
and abstracted empiricism consists of formal and empty ingenuity. 
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In a series of chapters Mills rounds out his criticisms. He analyzes the 
shortcomings of the prevailing types of practicality in social research. These 
he sees as bent towards the support of current business and power—group 
ideology. His additional criticisms of academic sociology are that it has dumped 
the best features of the liberal and Marxist traditions; that it is encouraging 
the rationalization of a bureaucratic ethos; that it is lending itself to the develop- 
ment of The Social Ethic of the Organization Man, quite intentionally and 
systematically; and that it is feeding the growth of democratic totalitarianism 
by lending its skills and theoretical support to the development of human engi- 
neering and human relations programs in industry. In all of his criticism, 
Mills endeavors to cut through the myopia induced by research which does 
not ask what objectives it supports. He points out that the social theorist, the 
research consultant, and the research technician in business and government are 
supporting a morality and a set of values, both of which prolong The Cold 
War, prevent nations from coming to grips with the underlying broad-scale 
social issues of our time and which supporting activities are at the same time, 
an abdication of their true functions. Where Jules Benda emphasizes the 
treason of the intellectuals for sporting with political passions, Mills emphasizes 
their betrayal for failing to do so. 

The preceding considerations are the grand themes of Mills’ volume. 
These themes receive ancillary support from some discussion of the role of 
philosophies of science in social theory and on the uses of history in social 
science, which Mills takes to be indispensable. Mills pleads that social science 
cannot be practised too meaningfully if it is not fired by a fundamental moral 
purpose which is to increase the use of reason in human affairs and enlarge our 
amount of freedom in society. He includes a chapter on the political role of 
the social scientist who, according to Mills, ought to “try to save the world” 
if, by this phrase, one understands it to mean the avoidance of war and the re- 
arrangement of human affairs in accordance with the ideals of human freedom 
and reason. Mills’ closing chapter “On intellectual Craftsmanship” gives an 
account of his own working methods and purposes—methods and purposes 
which he feels will be valuable to young scholars who provisionally share his 


values. 

The merit of The Sociological Imagination lies in its forthright statement 
of the philosophy of value underlying the work of the author and, in Mills’ 
eyes, the work of classical thinkers in the sociological tradition. Mills stresses 
the advantages of a naked commitment to the ideals of The Enlightenment and 
The Renaissance, to the liberal tradition and to the structural emphases of Marx- 
ist theory. His book may serve as a corrective against the abuses which flow 
from scholarly myopia. It commands the reader's interest and serves to focus 


attention on the importance of metasociology and on the relation of social 
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research to the human condition. If it prompts some re-examination of the 
enterprise called “‘social science,’’ its value will have been established. 


University of Wichita, Kansas Henry Winthrop 
The Status Seekers. Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Company, 1959. 


Most American social scientists have found analyzing social class much 
like Don Quixote’s experience of “‘jousting with windmills.” It is a frus- 
trating and confusing undertaking in which the “‘adversary’’, or more correctly 
in the case of the social scientist, the subject of investigation seems to be con- 
stantly going round and round. Undaunted by the experiences of seasoned 
sociologists, however, Vance Packard joins battle with the ‘‘revolving an- 
tagonist."" His account of the experience is highly entertaining and very il- 
luminating. 

The first problem Packard assays is the attempt to identify and delineate 
the American class structure. His conclusions in this undertaking are sum- 
marized as follows: ‘We have then a two-dimensional class system. The 
horizontal levels are based on prestige deriving principally from such social- 
class factors as wealth, job, education, style of life. The vertical divisions are 
based on the seeming differentness of people caused by their ethnic background, 
their religion, etc.’’ (p. 56) The basic horizontal structure of two main “‘bulges’’ 
and five identifiable layers is repeated more or less faithfully in each of the eth- 
nic or religious vertical systems. The second task is to identify the status symbols 
that function to assign individuals and families to position in the system. Thus 
he writes: ‘We become assigned to a certain prestige classification on the 
basis of not one factor but rather the combined influence of a number of 
factors: occupation, education, residence, family background, behavior, be- 
liefs, income, and so on.” (pp. 56-57) 

None of this is startling. Every reasonable sophisticated sociology teacher 
conveys, or seeks to convey these ideas to his beginning class. Packard makes 
some useful refinements of the “cut lines,’’ internal characteristics, and identi- 
fying labels of the various layers in the five-tiered stratification structure. 
Above all, however, he translates the sterile language and “empty propositions” 
of sociological analysis into the racy jargon of the journalist or the lingo of the 
“man on the street.” In this task he is a master, and so he becomes an ally of 
the social scientist in the service of teaching his findings to that amorphous mass 
known as “the general public.” 

The central thesis of the book is the intense preoccupation of Americans 
with status striving. David Reissman with his “outer-oriented” type and 
William H. Whyte, Jr. with his “organization man,” among other astute ob- 
servers, have called attention to this tendency. Vance Packard sharpens the 
focus on status seeking and sets the process within a contemporary stratification 
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structure and value system. The Status Seekers thus makes a substantial con- 
tribution to fuller and more accurate understanding of the dizzy vortex that is 
contemporary America. 

But insofar as status seeking is one dimension of social mobility, it is 
no new theme in American life. The United States was settled and built by 
mobile, restless people. At earlier times they were seeking freedom, security, 
self expression, and spiritual living room. What Vance Packard tells us in 
this vivid little book is that the American people have abandoned the quest of 
the traditional solid values. The teaming, bursting energy of the nation is now 
poured out in the search of foolish, fatuous ends, the achievement of which is 
the contradiction of freedom, security, and self expression. It is the familiar 
theme of the swap of creativity for conformity. This is frightening, especially 
at a time when our very way of life seems to be under threat because of the loss 
of contagious, creative vitality. 

One possible reading of the data and their interpretations leads to question- 
ing of one of Packard’s conclusions. He asserts: “‘Class lines in several areas 
of our national life appear to be hardening. And status straining has intensi- 
fied.”” (p. 5) The data presented, however, may also suggest that status strain- 
ing has intensified because objective experience seems to confirm substantially 
greater possibilities of status attainment. The studies by C. Wright Mills and 
others indicate very substantial upward movement into the new white-collar 
occupations which for many people are still important symbols of prestige. 
Growth of the labor movement, racial desegregation, and similar societal changes 
tend to up-grade entire segments of the society within the stratification system. 

Inadvertently and inevitably also perhaps, Mr. Packard becomes involved 
in the problem of the specific referent of his class system. If the scheme fits 
the whole society, then manifestly it must be adjusted for locality variations. If 
it is a community-tailored design, then it has only vague reference to the vast 
complicated society. A multi-functional scheme is little more than a vague and 
meaningless generality. W. Lloyd Warner encountered this difficulty when 
attempting to generalize his findings from Yankee City to the whole of Ameri- 
can society. 

Perhaps A. C. Spectorsky’s remarks may constitute a good conclusion. 
“The author concludes this fascinating and disturbing book with his own recom- 
mendations for achieving a happier, more fruitful society within a reasonable 
status system. These include a discussion of techniques for establishing inter- 
class communication and understanding, and proposals for ‘widening the gates 
to opportunity’ via changes in our educational system and our corporate hiring 
practices. Mr. Packard makes excellent sense—which is no indication whatever 
that his recommendations will be acted upon.” (New York Times Book Re- 
view Section, p. 1, May 3, 1959). 


North Carolina College Joseph S. Himes 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Symposia on Child and Juvenile Delinquency. Benjamin Karpman, Editor. 

Washington: American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1959. 

This book presents a good source of contemporary thinking in the sub- 
ject of child and juvenile delinquency by over thirty contributors, including such 
well known experts as Frederick H. Allen, V. V. Anderson, Stella Chess, Leo 
Kanner, Hyman S. Lippman, Melitta Schmidberg and Rene Spitz. More than 
one viewpoint and method of approach are presented: constitutional inferiority, 
endocrine dysfunction, inadequate parent-child relationships, insufficient or 
inconsistent mothering during the earliest period in life and the emphasis on 
the social-economic factor are some of the points of view which are introduced. 
Case studies and a discussion of his own presentation by the expert, are followed 
by criticism and discussion by other experts in the fields of psychology and so- 
cial work, as well as psychiatry. 

The critical age for ego development seems to be the first two years of life. 
The pathology of psychopathy lies within the ego. Identification with a weak 
or inadequate parent or with a delinquent group may also account for behavior 
which is termed delinquent but is a symptom of a deeper underlying disturbance 
and represents the sum total of many problems. 


A weak ego cannot develop strong affective relationships and results in 
shallowness of thinking and judgment. Lack of superego control prevents 
children from experiencing the anxiety which would prevent them from re- 
peating the aggressive-destructive behavior which is characteristic of them. The 
intense hostility which almost all of them feel, is projected on others in the 
environment. , 

Exact predictability is not possible; however, one may be aware of certain 
factors which make the soil fertile. Several danger signals during school age 
are possible precursors worthy of concern: behavior problems in school, truancy 
from home and school, petty thievery, intense sibling rivalry, emotional instabil- 
ity, suspiciousness, intellectual dishonesty, exaggerated aggressiveness or sub- 
mission, etc. 

The development of a close relationship with a therapist may froduce 
changes as the therapist gradually succeeds in setting limits for the patient. 
However, ego development is the essential goal, but constructive changes in the 
environment are also necessary. A better prognosis is indicated if both or one 
of the parents are also receiving psychotherapy. This applies to the younger 
delinquent only; the older delinquent requires placement in an understanding 
environment that affords constant and consistent limitations. While treatment 
has been touched on in this book, the emphasis is on the necessity for distin- 
guishing between different types of personality among those susceptible to de- 
linquency. One must not confuse behavior (delinquent) as such with psycho- 
pathy. The latter is a matter of inner dynamics, while the other is a matter of 
socially objectionable, damaging or destructive behavior. The need to recognize 
the organically diseased child who has poor inhibitory controls is another ele- 
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ment to be kept in mind in the differential diagnosis and treatment of juveniles 
exhibiting the symptom of anti-social behavior. 

The total contributions contained in this book brought into sharp focus 
and better defined what has been well known, as well as the new material 
which was heretofore known only to a few specialized workers. Although 
this reasoned and thoughtful study, produced over a period of five years, offers 
no “‘armchair’’ solutions, it should prove of great value to anyone who has to 
deal with the problems associated with delinquent behavior. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio Minnie S. Steinhauer, M. D. 
Epilepsy. Manfred Sakel. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1958. 


This monograph was written for clinicians and covers the subject in great 
detail. The author recognizes three clinical types of epilepsy, the symptomoto- 
logy of which he covers fully. The problem of diagnosis is greatly clarified 
and recognition is given to the fact that there is not one but many causes of 
this disease. 

This text differs from most others in that the author uses the term ‘‘cur- 
ing” and in the case histories he presents several that were relieved and some 
that were cured by surgery. In addition to standard drugs, Sakel employs 
insulin, which is new in the treatment of this malady. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this book should be in the library of all 
clinicians and neuro-surgeons. 

Schizophrenia. Manfred Sakel. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1958. 

Read as a clinical text it seems as if this book should be reviewed in the 
light of purpose for which it was written. The various categories into which 
the text is divided are: 

(1) Etiology or cause of Disease. The author states that cause has not 
yet been found but he offers some interesting suggestions as to what the cause 
might be. 

(2) Symptomotology or Manifestations of Disease. This aspect of the 
subject is fully covered. 

(3) Diagnosis or Recognition of this disease from other diseases that 
might simulate it. The author offers nothing new, neither in technique nor 
special observations. 

(4) Treatment. This aspect is covered in great detail with the emphasis 
placed on shock treatment. The author’s method is now accepted by all 
psychiatrists as being the best approach to the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem. Had he limited his discussion to treatment alone the volume would have 
been a great contribution to the field of psychiatry. It is covered in such de- 
tail, using the trial and error method, that the volume would be worthwhile in 
the library of every psychiatrist. 

(5) Prognosis. The prognosis of schizophrenia has been greatly modi- 
fied since the introduction of the method treatment proposed by Sakel. The 
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consensus of opinion among physicians is almost unanimous, that with the 
author's method, we are getting our highest percentage of cures. 
Sakel’s Schizophrenia is a fine contribution to the literature of psychiatry. 


Eliabeth, N. J. Lawrence Greeley Brown, M. D. 
Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. Edited by Patrick McCauley and 

Edward D. Ball. Nashville: Southern Education Reporting Service, 1959. 

With schools in the South still commanding a lot of attention over the 
problem of integration it is helpful that Southern Schools has been published. 
For this volume, in its nine chapters, well put together, up-to-date and easy to 
digest, contains a mine of information on current conditions that is most useful 
in understanding developments on the educational front in Dixie. Opening 
with a section subtitled the “Great Leap Forward,’ it points out that ‘‘Much of 
what has been done in the past five years comes under the heading of ‘closing 
the gap’ between conditions in Southern schools and those elsewhere.’ Chapter 
2, on population trends, highlights the continued mobility of the youthful seg- 
ment of the people. It shows that this is more characteristic of nonwhites than 
whites, both in state outdrifts as well as intrastate. It regrets this, rightfully 
saying such migration is costly to the region; but it finds a bright spot in the 
continued urban growth which has a positive effect on the racial situation, 
“For cities more than rural areas are inclined to respond to the demands of 
national conscience.” 

Chapter 3 emphasizes the booming enrollment in schools, as almost every- 
where else in the country, but finds idiotic practices, such as repeal of compul- 
sory attendance laws in Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia and com- 
parable changes in Georgia, Louisiana, and North Carolina having a negative 
effect possibly. The actual results of these undemocratic attempts to defy the 
Supreme Court school decision on integration are not yet known. The follow- 
ing chapter, dealing with revenues, finds that most school districts depend on 
state sources for more than one-half of their income and there is a decline in 
acceptance of help from federal sources. This, of course, is to be expected. 
Chapter 5, on expenditues, simply stresses a long known pattern of long der- 
elict Southern states trying to equalize facilities as a means of forestalling de- 
segregation. Yet even with all this push the Negroes in the rural areas are 
still getting the customary discriminatory treatment with whites getting the 
larger share of money spent on education (Is it any wonder Negroes have no 
faith in Southern white officials to do the democratic and honest thing?). 
Chapter 6, covering personnel, further re-emphasizes the low position of Ne- 
groes in the South but especially in Mississippi where colored teachers had the 
lowest number of years in college. Texas was found to have the highest, 
with Negro teachers even exceeding the average number of years for whites of 
the state with 4.35 years of college; this was the highest for the entire seven- 
teen-state region covered in the study. On the whole, it was found that in 
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seven of the states, Negro teachers seem to have more college training than 
whites, yet race plays the same old discriminatory role when it comes to paying 
salaries with Negro teachers below those of whites on the average, and those 
in rural areas receiving the lowest of all. 

Chapter 7, buildings and equipment, indicates that, although great strides 
have been made here, not much credit should be given to the South for it was 
being done to keep the schools following an un-American pattern of segrega- 
tion. And in Chapter 8, treating transportation, the picture is well drawn in 
these words: ‘‘For all the remarkable progress to date, the bus has not over- 
taken the barefoot boy entirely,’ and ‘School officials can point ruefully to 
children well beyond easy walking distance of school who have yet to be 
reached by public carriers and too many others who must stand in jampacked 
aisles once they get aboard.” Where money is spent, the customary discrimina- 
tory practice prevails with whites getting more than Negroes. Worthy of note 
here is that where integrated transportation has been tried the children, with 
few exceptions, have adjusted to desegregated facilities. The final chapter 
talks about such special services as lunchrooms, libraries, and learning (the gifted 
child programs) with more being spent even yet on whites than on Negroes in 
all three categories. There is practically no breakdown for expenditures on 
meals by race (obviously the racist theme that Negroes need less still holds). 
But it is unquestioned that Negroes are yet the major recipients of “corn pone 
and sow belly,” a very deficient diet for anyone. A concluding special section 
telling ‘“The Story in Statistics’ adds a footnote of real value to what is over- 
all a well written volume. 

Yet, in spite of his general worthwhileness, it has major defects. First and 
foremost is that the Southern Education Reporting Service, which proclaims to 
be impartial and unprejudiced, has shown the customary Southern thinking. 
How can you study schools in the South and not have a single Negro as the 
author of any of the chapters? There certainly must be capable and qualified 
Negroes in the South who could have contributed to this volume. The book 
thus smacks of the Jim Crow which Southerners seem unable to forget in their 
professed efforts to improve conditions racially. This omission points up the 
fact that even these so-called objective people still carry a tinge of racism with- 
in themselves, not realizing that the book by this very slip-up cannot be ac- 
cepted as well-rounded, since, whether they like it or not, the Negro will not 
die and he is a most important and integral part of the South. It also high- 
lights the fact that no Negro holds an important post or helps make policy in 
the SERS framework. And another drawback to the volume is its general 
tone. Although the pieces are written largely by newspapermen of experience, 
who ought to be trained in the tradition of reporting the news factually, there 
is an undertone of editorial defense of segregation and one gets the impression 
that the authors all bemoan the inevitable demise of the discriminatory system. 
This is done in subtle ways—attempts to throw doubt on the premise that in- 
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tegrated schools are not more economical; that desegregated bus facilities do 
not necessarily save money; that though Negro teachers have more years of col- 
lege this does not mean they are better qualified than whites; or by quoting 
an Uncle Tom Negro who says he would rather have segregated schools if 
facilities are equal, and so on. 

But though this is sad to see, it is not surprising. For these reporters are 
all white men of the South who carry the seed of Negro dislike in varying 
degree within themselves and who, no doubt, are annoyed that Negroes no 
longer can be looked upon as “inferior,” are moving ahead educationally and in 
other ways, and believe in standing up for their dignity as full citizens. Yet 
withal, Southern Schools is a valuable book on current conditions that relies on 
sound sources for statistical materials and covers a wide range of subjects the 
public needs to know about in trying to comprehend the foolishness being 
practiced by Faubus, Almond, Coleman and others of their ilk who are lead- 
ing the South up a blind alley and fighting a losing battle in their resistance 
to an integrated way of life in the United States. The volume is highly re- 
commended on the subject it covers. 


Brooklyn College Hugh H. Smythe 
New Knowledge in Human Values. Abraham H. Maslow, Editor. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1959. 

In order to appreciate this valuable work, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with the background which led to its publication. It is the result of the First 
Scientific Conference on New Knowledge in Human Values organized by the 
Research Society for Creative Altruism at the Kresge Auditorium, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, October 4-5, 1957. The Research Society is a 
cultural child and successor of the Harvard Research Center in Creative Al- 
truism. The existence of the Harvard Research Center, in its turn, is due to the 
spontaneous concordance of the ideas and ideals of Eli Lilly and Professor 
Pitrim A. Sorokin. This famed sociologist had developed brilliantly in several of 
his books his now well-known thesis that without transformation of modern 
sensate man and of the dominant sensate culture, contemporary civilization 
would develop into an Apocalyptic war capable of terminating mankind's crea- 
tive history. These conclusions were tragically confirmed by World War II 
and a multitude of minor wars and revolutions. In February, 1946, Sorokin 
decided to devote his free time to the study of unselfish, creative love and 
effective techniques for transforming the motivational systems of man and 
thus transform man’s sociocultural universe. On April 17, 1946, Mr. Lilly 
offered Sorokin a financial grant to support the establishment of the Center in 
February, 1949. So far the Center has published ten substantial volumes of 
its investigations, in co-operation with some thirty American, European, Asiatic 
and African scholars. Some of these volumes have been translated into foreign 
languages. 
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The present work aims to offer a rational framework of creative and af- 
firmative attack on the ‘chief intellectual challenge to twentieth-century man.” 
Here fifteen well-known scholars (Abraham H. Maslow, Sorokin, Robert S. 
Hartman, Henry Margenau, Jacob Bronowski, Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Theo- 
dosius Dobshansky, Gyorgy Kepes, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Walter A. Weis- 
skopf, Gordon W. Allport, Erich Fromm, Dorothy Lee, Kurt Goldstein and 
Paul Tillich), representing a cross-section of academic disciplines and human 
endeavor, write from the conviction that society attitudes toward moral, spiri- 
tual, aesthetic and economic values are inadequate, and that rational effort can 
and must be applied to fill the void. From the viewpoint of his own field 
each scholar considers such questions as: What can we know about human 
values? Is a science of human values possible? What new developments in 
your field are important to the future study of human values? The topics 
developed here include the powers of creative love; the human values in Zen; 
human nature as a product of evolution; culture and the experience of value; 
psychological data and value theory; and value, psychology and human ex- 
istence. 

The answers are most varied and rich in their implications. All rational 
men seeking to find a bridge between current practices and ethical and intellec- 
tual attitudes will have to study carefully this inspired work. 

University of Bridgeport Joseph S. Roucek 
Systematic Sociology. Karl Mannheim. Edited by J. S. Eros and W. A. C. 

Stewart. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1958. 

This is far from being just another set of lecture notes by a practicing 
social scientist. It is a serious attempt by a learned an erudite sociologist, 
Dr. Karl Mannheim, to give a blow-by-blow account of what makes man tick as 
an individual and as a social creature when among his fellows. 

The book is compiled from lectures given by Dr. Mannheim at the Lon- 
don School of Economics during 1934-35 and 1940-41. The editing is beauti- 
fully done by Dr. Eros and Dr. Stewart, professors at the University College of 
North Staffordshire, England. The work is a single and cohesive entity, easily 
comprehended and assimilated by any but the most uninitiated students of the 
social scene. Mention must be made at this point of the excellent introductory 
essay that the editors have written. This essay indeed could be expanded into 
a text in Social Structure and the field of sociology would profit immeasurably 
from such an effort. 

Mannheim takes the commonly accepted definitions of society and man in 
society and uses these as his springboards from which his own individual ideas 
leap and sparkle in the light of the sun. For instance, he takes the concept of 
childhood and elaborates upon it to show that intellectual growth of the child 
is accomplished through a change in the growing child’s fixations, from the 
father-figure to the outer hero and later to more socialized goals. The person 
who is physically grown-up may remain emotionally and intellectually adoles- 
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cent in that he continues to cling to the fixations that fascinated him in his 
swaddling days; he may still depend upon his parents for their support, ap- 
proval and sustenance, and may not pay the least attention to his obligations 
and duties as a full-fledged member of the adult community of which he is 
nominally and presumably a part. 

This is an interesting extension of the concept of the child’s evolution 
from childhood to adulthood. It is only by throwing off the mysticism, super- 
stitions, taboos and folk-beliefs of the parents that a person can attain a true 
adult position with his fellows. Of course, it is quite likely that he will have 
some taboos of his own or of the group of which he is trying to become a mem- 
ber, but, at least, they will be his own. Each generation has a right to make its 
own misconceptions and they do, but there is some opportunity for trial and 
error and the competition of the marketplace will prevail in this as in all other 
areas. 

Dr. Mannheim’s discussion of the sociological idea of ‘‘distance’’ is parti- 
cularly fascinating. He sees the concept as three-pronged with the old concept 
of ‘‘social distance’ being divided because of prestige, artificial distance and 
mental distance. He takes many of his illustrations from the field of animal 
sociology for this section of his essay and his “pecking order” of chickens, 
while exceedingly well-known, is apt in this connection. The reviewer had 
never heard of putting group leaders among chickens into different pens 
(changing the social situation) in order to determine if their actions showed 
any perceptible change. Of course, there was a change. The leader of the 
group, when moved to a larger group, had to establish his position all over 
again and thus became pugnacious and argumentative until his new position in 
the pecking order was established again. This can be translated into human 
terms when we think of the president of a company which has merged with 
a larger corporation who tries to push or cajole or barter his way into his form- 
er position of eminence. Or, there is the case of the family which moves into 
a new community. Each member of the family and indeed the family as a 
collective unit, must find his place in the established society into which he has 
moved. The more democratic the society, the less social distance will be found 
to exist among the various members of that society. 

Privacy is a form of spatial isolation. It separates the man from the group, 
removing him temporarily from the possibility of being called upon for any 
sort of group or communal activity. Yet in the vastly complex social structure 
of which we are all a part, some small amount of privacy is necessary to the hu- 
man creature in order to afford him the opportunity for introspection, reflec- 
tion and sober consideration of the way he and his group are heading. Privacy, 
in the words of Dr. Mannheim, means a strengthening of the individualization 
of the person, giving him the opportunity to be “more of himself’, removed 
for a time from group pressures and group coercion. The Protestant reform 
movements of Calvin and Luther represented a tendency to transform public 
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religion into a purely private concern, rendering it free from external influences. 
As the modern family becomes richer the tendency today is to provide a separate 
room for each member and to have a ‘family room” for group activities, such 
as games, discussions or the viewing of home movies. 

Of special value to the social psychologist interested in improving relations 
among the various races of mankind at home and abroad is the section devoted 
to the sociology of groups. In this section, Dr. Mannheim deals with groups, 
their composition, characteristics and evolution. It is easier to organize a 
group and to keep it cohesive when a common enemy, rather than a common 
goal, is at stake. Thus if people all over the world were afraid of an impend- 
ing invasion from a distant planet, it is safe to say that they would forget their 
petty differences with each other and unite in the common battle against a 
common enemy. Thus with interracial relationships: a common enemy must 
be found that will create bonds of common empathy between Negro and Cauca- 
sian peoples. As in wartime, the threat of defeat by a foreign power was 
larger in the public mind than the supposed animosity of one race toward the 
other. 

This is a fine little book and has a genuine right to a place upon the book- 
shelves of every thinking student of the social scene. 


Hollis, N. Y. Bert Lanier Stafford III 
The Integrated Classroom. Harry H. Giles New York: Basic Books, In- 
corporated, 1959. 


This book has just been released. It is written carefully and clearly 
by an outstanding teacher and student of the contemporary social scene. Its 
content is objective, authentic, and broad in scope. It is a well stated major 
treatment of the tensions and conflicts created by America’s racial, religious 
and cultural differences and of ways these differences can be resolved. 

In the light of the Supreme Court's historic 1954 decision on racial se- 
gregation in the schools of our nation, this volume will be of similar importance 
to that of Harry S. Ashmore’s The Negro and The Schools and to that of the 
report of Schools in Transition, edited by Robbin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret 
W. Ryan. 

The Integrated Classroom includes the most complete and up-to-date re- 
port now available of “schools in transition’ as communities throughout the 
nation experience desegregation. This factual information was gathered by the 
author from a wide variety of sources: mewspaper accounts, legal decisions 
and class studies in the behaviorial and natural sciences. In addition, the writer 
reports “exciting information”’ obtained from the men, women and children 
who, themselves, have been involved in the actual integration of American class- 
rooms, far and wide. Here, persons of different races and backgrounds ex- 


press their opinions on the problems they face so intimately. 
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Children, parents, teachers, principals and superintendents from thirteen 
states responded to this survey of day-to-day situations by Harry H. Giles. In 
sharing and in analyzing their experiences in The Integrated Classroom, the 
author goes into the heart of crucial problems in America today—problems 
which loom large in his thinking, with a world in wide cirticism of practices of 
segregation and discrimination within this an affirmed democracy. 

Turning the weapon of the social sciences on the problems of integration 
within the classrooms of varying racial, religious, national and socio-economic 
groups, the author attempts to analyze the nature of social conflict. He pro- 
vides concrete examples of how special conflict situations are being handled to- 
day in this nation. He offers answers to a number of questions most often 
raised by citizens and educators, alike. To the latter, he presents a challenge 
and suggests courses of action applicable in dealing with diversities of many 
kinds in crisis situations and in long-range classroom programs. He senses the 
need for an informed and straightforward educational leadership as the best 
hope of any nation in its struggle toward survival. 

These are the words of this author, as he presents his challenge to teachers 
both in the South and in the non-South: 

Our times, like all the ages of man, are characterized by changes in 

the relations of people to each other and in the relations of man to 

the physical universe. Yet the scale of things has now become vaster, 

the tempo of change more rapid and the consequences more im- 

mediate. Above all, conscious design has become an increasing cata- 

lyst of change—in human relations as in the physical world. 

It is hoped that this book may be a resource for those men and wo- 

men who, by their own desires or by force of circumstances, are de- 

termining the extent of the change by which all the human potential 

of our country is recognized and developed. 

Dr. Giles is well qualified to define another teaching task for the profes- 
sion. He is Professor of Education at New York University and Executive 
Officer of the National Committee on Academic Freedom of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. A past member of the Southern States Work Conference, 
he established the Center for Human Relations Studies in New York Univer- 
sity and, as Executive Director of the Bureau of Intercultural Education, pioneer- 
ed in the setting up of programs in such cities as Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Gary and Detroit. This is not the first time this young teacher has provided 
the stimulation needed by other teachers. In 1941, he produced a classic work, 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. 


The author notes that within recent years there have been two occasions 
which have lent great impetus to what has been called intercultural, intergroup 
or human relations education. He identifies the first of these as World War 
II, during which there was an acute concern with problems of national unity. 
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The second was the Supreme Court’s decision that schools which segregate on 
the basis of race violate the Constitutional guarantee of equal rights. He ob- 
serves that long before either of these occasions, however, good teachers had 
begun to see the importance, both to the happiness of individuals and to the 
peace and enrichment of the world, of properly understanding and interpreting 
human differences and in promoting good human relations. Educators also 
have recognized, increasingly, the fact that business and industry already had 
seized upon the use of human relations knowledge and techniques, conclud- 
ing that this was good business and paid off in production and more profit. 

Dr. Giles feels that the schools of America are charged with frontline re- 
sponsibilities for a tremendous social change. A basic assumption underlying 
the content of this volume is that the task of the teacher who faces racial inte- 
gration today is made far more meaningful and that he may be aided con- 
siderably by his knowledge of the fundamental stability of education and by 
remembering that it has been achieved through conflict and hard-fought 
change. He senses the need for each teacher to be informed about what ten- 
sions to look for and how to deal with them at an early stage when conflict’ 
situations arise. 

The author identifies two broad classes of issues and questions on which 
classroom teacher and school officials must be clearly informed. The first of 
these concerns the national policy and the social facts. The second broad class 
of issues and questions, in his thinking, has to do with the aims and the im- 
plementation of the aims of education. He suggests six major aspects, conflicts 
and trends in the American Record from whose nature the educator might find 
himself aided in the making of choices and decisions, both personal and pro- 
fessional. 

The writer observes that we have learned how important it is to the success 
of any classroom integration that staff members of the school are aware of the 
importance of their committments to the ideals they hold, both as citizens and 
as professional workers. He says, rather strongly, “I think that what teachers 
and administrative heads are doing in making the decisions which are now before 
them will have a powerful and enduring effect on children, communities, races 
and even the world. This is no new thing, as I see it... .” 

In attempting to help teachers within this nation deal intelligently and 
creatively with the problems involved in reconciling differences within each of 
their own classroom situations, Dr. Giles has written a book which deals with 
three aspects of classroom integration: the presence of social conflict “with 
all its overtones and undertows’’; the scientific knowledge now available about 
race, human development and attitudes; and the ways in which the school and 
the classroom may be conducted to make the most of present knowledge. Thus, 
this is a book about professional competence on the part of teachers in meeting 


a problem of national concern and of inescapable and intimate reality. 
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The Changing American Parent: a Study in the Detroit Area. Daniel R. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, 


1958. 

Are new methods of child rearing evolving in America? The authors of 
this book note that despite differences of opinion about the nature of funda- 
mental changes in training children, there is considerable agreement among 
observers that these changes are occuring and that they have a wide and spread- 
ing acceptance. The major problem of the study reported in The Changing 
American Parent involved the attempt to account for and to understand current 
and conflicting approaches to rearing the children of these times. 

This carefully prepared report should be of special interest to those who 
want and need to know how a new and younger generation probably will de- 
velop, how families are changing, and why American families are so different 
todzy from what they were in the past. For those to whom the need to know 
these things has become imperative, this volume will be a welcomed one. 

The authors express the hope that the ideas in this volume are under- 
standable to people without long or special training in the social sciences. Thus, 
they attempt to account for the elaborate detail which characterizes their writing. 
It becomes clear at the outset, however, that the reader must bring much to the 
interpretation of this book. A reasonable acquaintance with methodology of 
research in the social sciences and with the literature in a number of related 
fields should help. 

The authors are staff members at the University of Michigan. Dr. Miller, 
a specialist in the area of personality development, is Associate Professor of 
Psychology. He is a product of the College of the City of New York, George 
Washington University and Stanford University. Dr. Swanson is Associate 
Professor of Sociology and Social Psychology. He holds degrees from the 
University of Pittsburg and the University of Chicago. Both have been at the 
University of Michigan since 1948. 

The writers note that while there have been a number of distinguished 
studies of child life in small cities and in the countryside, there have been few 
large-scale attempts to show the effect of urban conditions on the behavior and 
experience of America’s children. They remind the reader that the population 
on the farms and in the rural areas is declining. They note further that the 
city increasingly determines the pace and form of the small towns. They say 
that ‘‘it is urban life, not the village or country neighborhood, that contains the 
wave of the American future. Ours is not simply a society with many city 
dwellers. It is an increasingly urban society in all its aspects.” 

In support of the authors’ premise, this book shows that a new and evolv- 
ing style of child rearing has emerged in at least one American city—Detroit— 
and suggests why we reasonably may expect this change in methods of training 
children to appear more generally among families throughout the United States. 
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The report also reveals the attempt to locate some of the sources of these new 
developments and to forecast consequences they may have for family life and 
for the personalities of parents and their children. 


This study represents the outgrowth and extension of approximately five 
years of earlier research by the authors. Credit for support of the later pro- 
ject is given by the directors to an on-going research facility at the University 
of Michigan, to the Detroit Area Study which conducts a sample study of the 
Detroit Metropolitan area once each year, to the Ford Foundation, and to their 
own institution’s Horace H. Rackham Faculty Research Fund. Further support 
came from a grant by the United States Public Health Service in the interest of 
determining ways children resolve inner conflicts. A number of graduate 
students, trainees in the Detroit Area Study, also are reported by the authors as 
having been “involved in every step of our work.” 

The book is divided into nine chapters. Under the heading of, The Problem, 
Chapters One and Two are entitled, “American Child Training-Old and New” 
and “Changes in Society and Child Training in the United States.’” A section, 
The Findings, includes: Chapter Three, “Interviewing Mothers in the Detroit 
Area”; Chapter Four, “Child Training in Entrepreneurial and Bureaucratic 
Families’; and Chapter Five, ‘Child Training, Social Classes, and Integration 
Settings.”” The Evaluation of the Findings, involves the next three chapters: 
Chapter Six, “Other Influences on Child Training’; Chapter Seven, ‘The 
Validity and Scope of the Interpretations’; and Chapter Eight, ‘Family, Per- 
sonality, and Bureaucracy: A Speculative Account.’’ Chapter Nine, which is 
entitled, “An Overview of Child Training in the Detroit Area’, also seems to 
be captioned, broadly, as, Benchmarks for the Study of Changes in Child Train- 
ing. Finally, there is, Conclusions: Again a New Generation. The authors 
include three appendices with detailed tables, and an account of the statistical 
procedures and the interview schedule used in gathering data. A fourth ap- 
pendix is a chapter in itself, with the attempt to present “a more technical and 
elaborate account’’ to support a basic assumption within the study that bureau- 
cratic urban conditions, as described throughout the book, provide a situation 
that is more likely to foster religious belief than are the conditions provided by 
an individual—entrepreneurial urbanism. This unusual appendix is entitled, 
“Religion and Bureaucracy.” 

The authors point out several reasons for the absence in the literature to 
connect urban social conditions with the experiences of the child in and outside 
of his family. The first of these reasons is the real difficulty of grasping a 
picture of events in a metropolitan area. Such work, they note, is not easy 
even in small communities. Its difficulties are multiplied many times in metro- 
politan areas. A second reason noted for the small number of studies of the 
child in large societies and communities is the expense of such research. The 
directors of this project were indeed fortunate in having the type of support 
referred to earlier in this review. 
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The parents involved in this study were chosen to represent a// of the 
parents in a great metropolitan area. The authors claim to have centered their 
attention on all types of families in the community rather than on small deviant 
or special groups of families. The parents in the sample lived in or neap 
Detroit. Those living in small, isolated towns or on farms were not observed. 
The methods for choosing the people who were interviewed are described in a 
1953 report of the Detroit Area Study. Interviews resulted in information 
about a representative cross-section of 2556 individual adults. The survey was 
restricted to private households. The sample was selected by the method known 
as “‘area sampling.” By this method, every member of the population con- 
sidered had a known chance of being selected. 

Two kinds of interviews were used in the study. The first type is des- 
ignated as ‘Mother Interviews.” In all households in which there was a mother 
with a child under 19, an interview was taken with the mother. The interview 
was made with another adult if the mother was unable to give the information. 
There were 582 interviews with mothers. The second type of method is de- 
signated as the ‘‘Census-Type Interviews.” In these contacts, information was 
gained from any adult who had the information. There were 575 such inter- 
views. Approximately thirty-five minutes were available for each interview. 

Among the controls used to avoid confusion in the interpretation of their 
findings, at least three were considered of major importance by the authors: 
approximately 90 percent of the sampling was white; 94.6 percent of the mothers 
interviewed were living with their husbands; and 94.1 percent of the children 
were their parents’ own rather than stepchildren or adopted children. (Cases 
were eliminated in which the wife was not living with her husband or in which 
the child in the sample was a stepchild or an adopted child.) The number of 
Negroes reported in the sample proved very small and were eliminated from 
most of the analyses. The authors indicated their uncertainty about the nature 
of their involvement in the organization of American life, as a whole. They 
assumed, among other interesting things, that the Negro mother relates herself 
to her children in ways characteristic of lower-class American whites. A short 
“minority” report of the data on these mothers is included in Chapter Six. 

It should be noted that the ages of the mothers and children and the sex 
of the children were not distributed at random among the sample under in- 
vestigation. 

References are made by the authors to many social positions in telling the 
story of the changing parent in the Detroit area. Two positions are designated, 
uniquely, as integrative positions called entrepreneurial and bureaucratic. Both 
terms were defined conceptually and also with respect to the operations which 
would represent those concepts before they were used in the analysis of findings. 
Therefore, it was assumed, at the outset, that a family at any social-class level 
could be classified either as “entrepreneurial” or as “bureaucratic.” The au- 
thors thus propose a new concept—bureaucratic organization—to account for 
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any lack of agreement between their findings and those in each of a number of 
other current studies of factors and forces affecting children. 

The general plan of the study involves the classification of respondents as 
entrepreneurial or bureaucratic and also as the members of some social class. 
To these two social characteristics eight additional ones were added, one at a 
time, to see if these additions made any significant change in the ways in which 
respondents in a particular social class and integration setting train their 
children. These additional characteristics were: intergenerational mobility; 
the size of the community in which the parents were born; the length of the 
mother’s education; the ethnic background of the family; the stratification-con- 
sistency of the family’s economic position; the stratification-consistency of the 
family’s neighborhood; the race of the family; and the parents’ religious pref- 
erences. It was felt that existing studies suggest that each of these character- 
istics might be related to different techniques of child care. 

In summary, this book is a report of child training as the authors find it 
today in one large metropolitan area with implications that this is a type of 
parent-child relationship which seems to be emerging widely throughout the 
United States. They attempt to help the reader understand and appreciate these 
changing American parents through an examination of the methods of rearing 
children in this country in four arbitrarily determined periods during the last 
century and a half. This story, as they tell it, leans heavily upon reports in 
books, magazines and newspapers in each of the periods for an understanding 
of child-rearing practices. In the main, these articles were about parents or 
children, often giving advice to them. Rarely was there a record, prior to 
1860, telling of the parent-child relationship as it actually existed. Usually the 
writers were people of some means and education and they wrote for others 
like themselves. 

The careful analysis by the authors of developments in family life since 
World War II is a contribution in itself. They observe that a comprehensive 
history of child care is yet to be written, but that it certainly would show that 
childrearing is complicated infinitely by the rate of change in modern society. 
Each generation of Americans has come to a new world and has lived to see 
much of it outmoded. They suggest that all that can be proposed is the con- 
sideration of flexible techniques of child care most suitable for producing a 
child who can fit into the particular social world in which that youngster must 
live and yet not be overwhelmed by it. 


Central State College Clara A. Henderson 
Strategies of Leadership in Conducting Adult Education Programs. A. A. Live- 
right. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
This is a definitive work on the problems and possibilities connected with 
the “volunteers” who provide leadership for the “informal” adult education 
programs conducted by so many organizations—Farmers’ Unions, Parent Teacher 
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Associations, League of Women Voters, Department of Agriculture programs, 
Church Schools, etc. The book is clearly organized in its two parts: (1) gain- 
ing a better understanding of the various “factors and forces in an adult educa- 
tion program which makes demands on the leaders’; and (2) suggesting 
“specific methods whereby leadership styles can be developed in accordance 
with the needs and demands of the particular program.” 

Everything in the analysis is taken from very careful observation and re- 
search data. The emphasis on the relation of leadership (or teacher) to the 
educational process needs all of the emphasis it can get. However, this re- 
viewer wonders if many who will try to use the insights of this book may not 
get lost in leadership techniques, missing the important elements necessary in 
addition to actual leadership. Sensitive leadership relations within the group 
are important but adequate information about the subject must also be available, 
whether it is a decision making group or an information seeking group. In 
other words, content upon which the group can work is also essential. 

The value of this book, then, is to bring into proper focus what is neces- 
sary for effective volunteer leadership in adult education groups and it is not a 
panacea to end all problems in adult education. 


Antioch College Edward R. Miller 
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THE PENDULUM OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


The Great Architect of the Cosmos, be he God or Something Other, 
has set in motion his innumerable universes characterized by law, order, 
unity. Apparent erraticism is rooted in law; out of chaos can come order; 
diversity and unity are terms in the same equation. 

This universal truth seems the key to the unlocking of the intricate 
and interrelated problems that are increasingly being met and solved in the 
laboratory of scientific inquiry. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the operation of these laws in the 
world about us. The manifold tapestries of Nature's weaving might func- 
tion as maps that orient the enquiring mind into byways of interrelation- 
ship and interaction from which cues of understanding may be caught 
tor che earichinent of human living. It is fruitful, further, to note that 
siiilar principles operate in the world that touches the spiritual facets of 
man's life; and to contemplate the implications they hold for the integrated 
nature of man and his world. It is thus that one might come to discern 
something of the function of place, time, and tide. Human awareness, 
alertness, impulse, perspicacity all might constitute the chain reaction 
that determines the direction and outcome of human progress: awareness 
that all is not right; alertness as to where the trouble lies; smpulse to seek 
the cause; perspicacity to analyze the nature of the condition; and wisdom 
in discovering and applying remedial measures. 

From this viewpoint of a layman’s philosophizing, it is realizable 
that human events are subject to control and direction. Man intellectual, 
as inheritor of creative genius, can explore the labyrinthine constitutioa 
of his natural environment, plumb the depths of its implications, and come 
out with functional wisdom for human progress. 

It must be understood, however, that Nature's laws are not immutable 
in the sense that they are static. In a cosmos of flux there must be pro- 
vision for variability, for evolutionary change; time and place influencing 
the operation of the laws. Accuracy, as we know it, could not charac- 
terize a world of natural evolution. There must be both time and place 
for modification, for change, even if the time beat seems eternal. 

We may think, then, of Nature as a timepiece with a pendulum that 


swings in cycles, periods, and ages—diurnal, seasonal, and aeonial. Here, 
however, are evidences of variability induced by interrelationship and in- 


teraction of natural forces that affect the nature of man’s environment 
and his relation to it. 

In similar configuration we may conceive of the clock of history with 
a pendulum that marks the swing of human events. As weather states 
become generalized into climate, many historic happenings limited in 
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time, place, and influence merge by long-range perspective into the re 
cord of human progress. The pendulum of the clock of history swings 
in ages, periods, epochs or eras; a// influenced and even determined by 
interrelationship and interaction of human forces. 

As with the clock of nature, where the swing of the pendulum can 
be influenced by variability in environmental forces, so with the clock of 
history the swing of the pendulum may be influenced by powers of the 
human spirit to direct the course of events. 

These potentialities of the pendulum of human progress: the impulse 
that starts its motion, its range of oscillation, its momentum or rate of 
achievement—these essentials are all seen within human control through 


the exercise of awareness, alertness, impulse, perspicacity, and wisdom. 
The pages of history reveal much disregard of these elements that 


might influence human progress. Apparently many historical outcomes 
are the result of chance, of expediency, of limited horizon, or unconcern 
about the spiritual evolution of mankind. But laws of the Cosmos are 
all-embracing; atom, man animal, and man spiritual all come under the 
influence of their operation. To seek order and unity in our social ot 
cultural living without regard for spiritual values defeats the purpose. 
As science reports the secrets of the Universe that are being increasingly 
revealed through telescope and microscope, perhaps some hint might 
come to man’s ear intuitionally tuned, of how to create a human world 
more abundant in promise for peace and happiness. 


A. O’H. W. 
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